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HE situation of the ship subsidy bill during 
several weeks past recalls the Irishman’s com- 
ment on the decapitated turtle, which continued to 
wag its claws after its head was off. “He’s dead,” 
pronounced Pat, “but he’s not conscious of the 
fact!” 

If this is a true summary of the subsidy case, 
what is the President to do about the present an- 
nual loss of fifty millions on the Government’s mer- 
chant fleet? We cannot agree that any of Mr. 
Harding’s reasons for urging the bill are sound. 
Our trade does not depend on American bottoms, 
and never did. Its greatest expansion came at the 
same time as a swift and great decrease in Ameri- 
can ships. It was a poor argument, too, that sub- 
sidy would lower the annual loss to perhaps twenty 
millions. Why have any loss? There is an im- 
mense world surplus of the small ships which form 
the bulk of our fleet. They cannot earn their way. 
The sensible solution is to sell all the ships that 
can be sold, scrap the others, and get the Govern- 
ment out of the shipping business altogether. We 
have no doubt that a business corporation would do 
just this, and we see no good reason for the United 
States Government to take a different course. 


HE proposal of President Harding and Secre- 
tary Hughes that the United States partici- 
pate in the World Court, under proper safeguard- 
ing reservations, should meet with instant and uni- 
versal approval. For many months we have been 
advocating this course and our only regret is that 
the recommendation was not made earlier. It has 


probably taken much time to sound out the other 
participants as to the reservations proposed and 
it is possible that the President was loth to pre- 


cipitate a discussion that would interfere with his 
cherished ship subsidy bill, but we are glad in any 
case that the announcement came before the end.of 
the present session so that the country at large 
will have ample time to consider it before next 


December. 


R. BONAR LAW’S speech on Washington’s 
Birthday greatly heartened those Ameri- 
cans who have had no good word to say concerning 
President Harding’s foreign policy. It is quite true 
that Europe would now be better off if the United 
States could have participated more actively in the 
peace. Thereby hangs a long, long tale, which is 
touched on in Mr. Franklin’s article in this issue. 
Advocates of the League of Nations are wagging 
their heads sagely and saying, “I told you so.” But 
the time to enter the League was in 1919 or 1920, 
upon such terms as the Senate would accept. When 
that opportunity was lost, a new set of conditions 
arose which had to be dealt with in their own 
way. To blame President Harding for this original 
default on our part is childish. He has been build- 
ing our foreign policy solidly, even if slowly, and 
it now looks as though the plan outlined by Secre- 
tary Hughes in his New Haven speech would be of 
great service to Europe, and before very long. 


HE peremptory demand of Secretary Hughes 

upon the Chinese Government for indemnity 
for the wanton slaying of Charles Coltman, an 
American citizen, by Chinese soldiers at Kalgan, 
for a formal apology to the United States Govern- 
ment, and for the permanent removal of the re- 
sponsible officials concerned, exposes a situation in 
sharp contrast to the general attitude toward China 
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during the Washington Conference. At that time 
China was given every chance to make good, but 
few were sanguine enough to believe that there 
was any power there capable of putting an end to 
the anarchic conditions resulting from the war- 
fare of the Tuchuns or of bringing unity and dis- 
cipline on an amorphous mass of three hundred 
million people. Things are going from bad to worse 
in China and no panacea is in sight. 


HE thought of the liquor interests and politi- 
cians going hand. in hand is one to which 
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“My—mother—told—me—to—take—this—one” 


Americans long ago became accustomed. The 
thought of Prohibition serving as a handy political 
issue is one which should cause uneasiness. For 
Prohibition gained headway, certainly up to the 
time of the war; as a moral issue. If drink make 
my brother to offend Now we have the 
wretched spectacle of politicians in cold blood 
weighing the wet and dry issues to see which will 
bring them the greater number of votes. They 
themselves are often quite indifferent to the Vol- 
stead law, being willing to-see persons sent to prison 
for offenses which they condone in themselves. 
Nothing could be more at variance with the spirit 
of fair play. If Prohibition is to come up as a 
political issue, let those who eSpouse it be honest 
with themselves and with the public; and let those 
who oppose it be equally frank. In the history of 
our country there has never before been anything 
so damaging to general respect for law as the play 
which politicians are making with Prohibition. 


O doubt the new cut-rate, interchangeable mile- 

age books are welcome to the commercial 
travelers, and to the firms which employ them, and 
to some other travelers who get reduced rates by 
favor of Congress. It is estimated that this will 
cost the railroads a loss in income of sixty millions 
a year, merely to offset which would require a 
twenty-five per cent. increase in passenger traffic, 
and such an increase is not likely. Thus does the 
public, by sections, delude itself. Congress knows 
that the railroads cannot give service without an 
adequate profit to carry on with. It orders the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to determine 
what is an adequate return. The Commission sets 
the return, and then proceeds to lower rates so that 
the return cannot possibly be earned. And for 
fear the Commission may not fail by a sufficiently 
wide margin, Congress reduces the returns by spe- 
cific orders. It’s a great game—while it lasts. 
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HE world, at any rate outside France, had prac- 
tically forgotten Théophile Delcassé, when 

his sudden death at N ice, of heart disease, was an- 
nounced. The news stirred dim memories of a 
Kaiser brandishing the mailed fist, of a French 
Foreign Minister (yes, this same M. Delcassé) re- 
signing because he was persona non grata to the 
aforesaid Kaiser, and of a following conference at 
Algeciras in which our Government, then headed 
by Mr. Roosevelt, participated, to the huge satis- 
faction of the American people, who were encour- 
aged by our correspondents to believe that it was 


our representatives in the conference who caused. 


the Kaiser to step down for the first time in his ca- 
reer. 

As a matter of fact, Delcassé rendered services 
to the Third French Republic easily greater than 
those which have been rendered by any other 
French statesman, except Clemenceau, with whom, 
by the way, he was mostly at feud. 

Delcassé was born in 1852. His parents were 
peasants, but somehow he managed to get a uni- 
versity education. He proceeded journalist on 


Gambetta’s paper. He entered the Chamber in: 


1889. In 1894 he became Colonial Minister. He 
infused fresh vigor into colonial policy and was 
responsible for Captain Marchand’s heroic enter- 
prise which ended at Fashoda. He became Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in 1898 and held that office 
until 1905. 


HOSE were his great years. His greatest states- 
manship was displayed in connection with the 
Fashoda affair. He braved popular disapproval by 
abandoning all French claims in that quarter in 
return for a British promise of support for his 
Moroccan policy. The British promise was magni- 



































Wash-day in the Ruhr 


ficently kept at Algeciras in 1906 and at Agadir in 
1911. There followed a delimitation of the Brit- 
ish and French spheres of influence in Africa, 
which removed all causes of friction between 
France and Britain on that continent. These nego- 
tiations were crowned by the Agreements of 1914, 
which formally and satisfactorily settled all mat- 
ters in controversy: between Britain and France 
and formed the basis of the Entente Cordiale, 
which was so happily strengthened by the efforts 
of King Edward VII. and Clemenceau. Delcassé 
smoothed out the difficulties between Britain and 
Russia and paved the way for the Triple Entente. 
He conciliated Italy by economic concessions and 
assent to her Tripolitan plans, and as early as 
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1902 was able to announce that “in no case and in 
no form would Italy become an instrument or an 
auxiliary of aggression against France.” 

It was not surprising that Berlin, aware of these 
achievements of M. Delcassé, should resolve his 


’ downfall. His resignation in 1905, when Berlin 


took issue with his foreign policy, was practically 
forced by Berlin. That policy was approved by 
the French Government and people, but France was 
not prepared to fight. Delcassé ceased to be For- 
eign Minister, but his policy went marching on. 
At the outbreak of the Great War, Delcassé was 
summoned to resume his old portfolio. He resigned 
in the fall of 1915; whether because of illness or 
because of criticism for his failure to defeat Ger- 
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many’s diplomatic designs on Bulgaria, does not 
clearly appear. He may not have been a statesman 
of the first order; but during his golden years, 














The reporters reach Luxor 


1898-1905, he achieved results of the first order. 
His negotiations with Great Britain will be a 
model for all time. 


Self-Appointed Arbiters and Others 


of some of our Senators and of other self- 

appointed arbiters of world destiny, the or- 
dering of international affairs would be exceed- 
ingly simple if entrusted to them. The issues, as 
they see them, are merely black and white, right 
and wrong. America is all-powerful and has only 
to render a decision, brandish her fist, or flourish 
the Allied debts, and lo, the world, hailing her as 
a Solomon, will accept her all-wise decrees and 
settle down to peace and prosperity under her 
wardship. Wonderfully simple, isn’t it? Such 
people, of course, do not at all realize that inter- 
national problems are exceedingly complex, that 
an absolute judgment of right or wrong cannot be 
passed in any instance, and that, furthermore, there 
is involved in almost every case a subtle interplay 
of national feeling, popular psychology, and real 
or imagined vital economic interest. 

The occupation of the Ruhr is a case in point. 
The majority of the arbiters alluded to above at 
once decided that the French had committed a great 
wrong. They asserted that the French were “mili- 
taristic’” and had imperialistic ambitions. They 
upbraided Mr. Hughes for not having prevented 
the occupation by telling the French Government 
plainly that they ought not to do it. Now that the 
occupation has taken place, they would have our 
Government intervene and make France get out of 
the Ruhr, and they hold meetings of protest to 
arouse public sentiment toward this end. . 

Such conduct tends, not to solve international 
difficulties and avert hostilities, but to complicate 
them and to nullify the intelligent efforts calcu- 
lated to bring about better relations. It is now 
fairly obvious that the action taken by the French 
Government was in response to an insistent popular 
demand. For an outsider to have interfered with 
a view to preventing the occupation of the Ruhr 
would have been regarded as an intolerable affront. 
It would not have averted the occupation, but it 
would have disqualified the meddler from being of 


7. judge from the cocksure pronouncements 


service when the opportune time arrived for tend- 
ering good offices. That time has not yet arrived, 
but it is evident that Mr. Hughes, with better in- 
formation at his command than any of his critics, 
is intently watching for the moment when such of- 
fices may be acceptable and therefore productive 
of good results. 

The trouble-makers mentioned above are not 
confined to America. Over in England is a wily 
little Welshman, not long since a Prime Minister 
and as such in no small measure responsible for 
the reparations tangle that led to the Ruhr affair, 
who has vigorously attacked the action of France, 
intimated that her course was dictated by ulterior 
motives, and proposed that the British and Ameri- 
can Governments get together to make overtures 
concerning the reparations situation, which, he 
asserts, the French could not refuse. Here again 
is an approach from the wrong angle. An attempt 
to force mediation and revision of terms upon 
France before such efforts are acceptable could only 
result in making a bad matter worse, and we are 
glad to note that Mr. Bonar Law, while not mini- 
mizing the dangers incident to the occupation, 
deprecated action the only object of which was to 
mobilize public feeling against France. In his view, 


‘the moment for intervention had not yet come, but 


he was sure that to wait in the hope that some _op- 
portunity for intervention would arise was a better 
policy than to intervene when there was a cer- 
tainty that it would do harm. 

As to the situation in Germany, and especially in 
the occupied territory, arising from the seizure of 
the Ruhr, it is unsafe to generalize. Many observ- 
ers would have us believe that all Germany is united 
in the spirit of dogged passive resistance, and that 
the coal miners present such an unbroken front 
that up to date no Frenchmen have ventured into 
the underground workings of the mines. The 
French and Belgians are getting little coal for ship- 
ment and are finding their every step beset with 
difficulties. On the other hand the Germans are 
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getting neither coal nor steel and face a catastro- 
phe. Chancellor Cuno’s speech, while delivered in 
all sincerity, was patently an effort to maintain a 
morale that was slipping. The rejection of the 
Liberal amendment to the address from the throne 
by the British Parliament and the failure of Lloyd 
George to make an impression have done much to 
weaken German confidence in the policy of passive 
resistance. Very significant is the report of the 
New York Tribune’s excellent Berlin correspond- 
ent, Mr. Joseph Shaplen, that “however satisfied 
the Germans may appear to be with the success of 
their passive resistance campaign against occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, a decided feeling is growing in 
this country that the present stalemate in that area 
must not be permitted to continue indefinitely if 
serious complications are to be avoided.” 

It was reported in Berlin that British interven- 
tion in the Ruhr dispute was to be expected only if 
Germany fulfilled certain conditions, and that the 
substance of these conditions was that the Reich- 
stag pass an absolutely binding majority resolution 
telling how far Germany will go in meeting vol- 
untary reparation obligations, and that the German 
industrialists unequivocally declare that they are 
prepared to assume their full share of the burden. 
Mr. Shaplen interviewed the leaders of the Cen- 
trists, Socialists, and Democrats and was assured 
that if such a resolution were the only obstacle to 
settlement of the disastrous dispute, there would be 
no hesitation on their part to giving it their sup- 
port. There are positive indications of a desire to 
seize the first favorable opportunity for negotia- 
tions with the French, as was strongly stated by 
Ex-Chancellor Wirth in an important speech. 

Patience is needed to bring peace; patience and 
no meddling interference. Natural forces are now 
working toward accommodation. The great Ger- 
man industrialists are undoubtedly bestirring 
themselves to bring about a settlement. The 
French industrialists likewise see the pressing ne- 
cessity of breaking the impasse which menaces 
them with ruin. Washington stands ready, as Lon- 
don stands ready, to tender the services of friendly 
mediation the moment France indicates that those 
services are acceptable. That moment may not be 
long delayed. 


Railroads and Labor Unions 


HE Supreme Court’s decision against the 
T Pennsylvania Railroad in the latter’s con- 
troversy with the Labor Board adds to the 

very complicated record of what is in essence a 


pretty simple issue. The Pennsylvania, as soon as 
its hands were freed by the ending of the guarantee 
period, in September, 1920, attempted to agree 
with its various classes of employees on a system 
under which all employment questions—wage 
rates, working conditions, and the interpreting and 
application of agreements—should be exclusively 
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under the joint control of the management and the 
actual employees of the road. The road did not 
want to have the action of any class of its em- 
ployees controlled, as was the case with the shop- 
workers, by the national officers of the unions, not 
personally interested in the road. The plan pro- 
posed put union members at no disadvantage. 

The members of the four train service Brother- 
hoods on the road at once accepted the idea, and 
did much to put it into working form; these men 
were all union members, but the laws of their or- 
ders made their organizations on the Pennsylvania 
autonomous—their national officers could not inter- 
vene between them and the management unless the 
men asked them to come in. Three of the other 
crafts, accepting the principles ‘worked out by the 
management and the train service men adopted the 
company’s idea, and elected solid union committees 
to represent them. This was entirely satisfactory 
to the company, because what it desired was control 
on the employee side by the employees themselves. 

The majority of the shopmen, acting under or- 
ders from the Chicago headquarters of their na- 
tional organization, refused to vote the company’s 
ballot, insisting on their right to elect not union 
men as individual employees, even though they were 
union officers, but to vote for their organization as 
an organization. The Labor Board, upon being ap- 
pealed to by the shopmen, ruled that their view was 
right, and ordered another election. The company 
contended that the Transportation Act gave the 
Board no authority to intervene in this way be- 
tween the management and its employees. 

The Supreme Court, in ruling against the com- 
pany, holds that Congress intended to give the 
Labor Board jurisdiction over every dispute likely 
to interrupt transportation; that the question of 
who were the proper representatives of the em- 
ployees was vital to peace; and that the Board must 
be allowed to take jurisdiction if the purposes of 
the Act were to be accomplished. It adds, how- 
ever, that the law does not compel the railroad to 
follow the decision of the Board. The Board, it 
says, is an arbitrator, bound to recommend, with- 
out regard to strict legal rights, what it considers 
the proper course to be followed. For enforcement, 
it must rely on the “moral sanction” of public ap- 
proval of its recommendations. To secure this ap- 
proval, it was entitled, when either party refused 
to agree, to publish its statement to that effect. 
The suit actually arose over this issue of the 
Board’s course in what was in effect publicly re- 
buking the Pennsylvania for refusing to follow its 
finding. 

The immediate issue is, Where does the “moral 
sanction” of public opinion rest? The purpose of 
the part of the Transportation Act here involved 
was to prevent interruption of traffic. The shop- 
men—the only organization which refused to co- 
operate with the Pennsylvania in a delegation of 
management powers of remarkable extent to em- 
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- ployees—interrupted transportation by last sum- 
mer’s strike. They disregarded the Labor Board’s 
wage findings. The Pennsylvania disregarded the 
Board’s ballot findings, but when the strike came 
-It was least affected of all the roads of the country, 
because 70 per cent. of all its shopmen, working 
under the new system, preferred continued serv- 
ice to obeying the orders of their national officers. 
It seems to us that this outstanding fact shows 
where the moral sanction of public opinion ought 
to rest. In view of the decision, no other course 
than the one it took was really open to the Labor 
Board. But everyone who believes that something 
better than the present labor union domination of 
employment relations is possible will be inclined to 
feel that though the Board had the law, the railroad 
better served the real interests of the public. 


A Godless World and Brotherly 
Love 


N a recent issue, The Churchman delivered it- 
self of the following: 


At this moment Bishop William Montgomery Brown is 
making “clear, courageous, and unambiguous denials” [the 
sort demanded of Dr. Grant by Bishop Manning] not only 
of the divinity of Christ, but of the existence of God. When 
the case came before the House of Bishops in Portland last 
September the bishops refused to do what Dr. Manning now 
declares the Church will do. Far more charitable than that, 
more tolerant and more wise, the bishops decided that Bishop 
Brown is rather to be pitied than prosecuted. 


Dr. Grant himself makes the point that the min- 


ister’s theology counts far less than his economic 


point of view. 
These two statements summarize the tendency 


-of the time. The new god is Economics and he 
wears the raiment of humanitarianism. It is of 
-course not strange that religion has begun to feel 
the force of this new movement, which has pene- 
trated our life at many points. Thus, if the “lib- 
-erals” could have their way, there would be a new 
statecraft by which nations would be swallowed up 
in internationalism [just as in the new religion 
creeds are to be done away with] and every per- 
.son become a “citizen of the world.” Economics, 
a humanitarian zealot, would cater exclusively to 
the proletariat. Such an ideal, according to our 
“liberals,” is found in the Soviet programme, for 
which they still feel a tender regard. Add to this 
the fact that Soviet Russia believes not in God, 
and one can see how the new tendency in religion 
takes its place in the larger “liberal”? movement of 
the time. 

Let us be honest. The new religion has no re- 
spect for patriotism and is growing more and more 
indifferent to the existence of God. If this were 
the result of purely rationalistic thinking—an en- 
deavor to bring religion by scientific tests up to 
date—we should know better where we stand. It 
is not that at all, in spite of the protestations of 
such men as Dr. Grant. It arises from something 
quite different—something closely akin to the im- 
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pulse which prompted Rousseau to discard the 
complexities of society and turn back to simple 
Nature as his guide. In the present instance, the 
Church, all forms, all creeds are belittled, and 
“man to man” is the slogan to conjure with. 

We all know the outcome of Rousseau’s experi- 
ment, as well as the excesses to which it led. Now 
come “open-minded” clergymen to teil us that the 
Church as we know it and divinity as we conceive 
it are “bunk.” The only things that count are 
good housing conditions and a world at peace. To 
them it is only the humanitarianism of Jesus [His 
economics] that matters. His insistence upon the 
Kingdom of God and the source of His strength 
are meaningless, according to this modern humani- 
tarian outlook. 

What these brethren are doing is merely sub- 
stituting one mysticism for another. The mystic- 
ism of divinity being, in their eyes, outworn, they 
replace it with a mysticism of humanity, and in 
so doing profess in one breath to be following the 
simple human teachings of Jesus and in the next 
to be ruled by the dictates of science. 

We have used the term “mysticism of humanity” 
because, contrary to all the procedure of science, 
upon which mainly they rest their case, their plan 
is not rational, but emotional. They are bent upon 
exalting the masses en bloc. Individual integrity 
and the sense of individual responsibility, with 
them, count for little—principles repeatedly 
stressed by Jesus, who, by comparison with them, 
was a pronounced individualist. They are on the 
lookout for an economic formula—they like to flirt 
with Socialism—which shall wipe out poverty and 
war and bickering at one swoop. Now it is only 
fair to say that Jesus, too, was somewhat of a 
mystic, even in the portions of His teachings which 
pertain strictly to man’s human relations. His 
mystic humanity, however, harmonized with His 
mystic divinity, and the two cannot be divorced 
without depriving the human element of its motive 
power, its dignity, its purpose. To try to main- 
tain the mysticism found in Christ’s noble ideals 
of human conduct, while at the same time denying 
the spiritual force behind them, is a large order. 

Years and years ago the Schoolmen made a sim- 
ilar effort to reconcile the Bible with science, as 
taught by Aristotle, and often had to have recourse 
to chop logic in order to save their souls. Modern 
“liberals,” to be sure, are not overmuch worried 
about their souls. They are trying to reconcile 
their religion with economics as taught in the radi- 
cal camps, and their religion is having a hard time 
of it. The immemorial struggle in every person’s 
heart between good and evil is shelved and a new 
god is created by reading into the heart of the 
masses an insatiable yearning solely for material 
welfare. However commendable this desire to im- 
prove the lot of the plain people, we insist that it 
is not religion at all, but a very materialistic philo- 
sophy. 
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Woodrow Wilson Again 


By Fabian Franklin 


N a recent notable paper Mr. Root urged the im- 
| portance of the people of this country becoming 
educated to an intelligent understanding of inter- 
national affairs. Such a consummation is devoutly to 
be wished; but I think it is not going too far to say 
that its attainment is out of the question. To say noth- 
ing of the great mass of the people, even the most serious 
and best-educated classes cannot be expected to become 
sufficiently conversant with the complexities of the pres- 
ent-day world to form trustworthy judgments on any 
but a few issues—and these of elemental simplicity— 
in the great tangle of international relations. This is 
largely true of any country; but it is especially true of 
one which, like ours, is free from the strain of crucial 
anxiety concerning its international policy. 

There is, however, one thing which we can do toward 
the attainment of the result that Mr. Root has at heart. 
A man who cannot pass judgment upon the intricacies 
of international policy may nevertheless form a sound 
estimate of the quality of the public men upon whom 
the shaping of that policy devolves. Our hope of rising 
to a high plane of international statesmanship must rest 
chiefly upon the growth in the nation of a certain ma- 
turity of thought rather than upon the widespread ac- 
quisition of specific knowledge; and of that maturity 
of thought the simplest, and on the whole the most im- 
portant, manifestation is to be found in the judgments 
passed by the nation upon the leading figures in its 
public life. For a long time to come, therefore, no 
part of that education upon whose need Mr. Root laid 
‘so much stress will be more vital than that which bears 
upon the merits and defects of Mr. Wilson’s part in the 
mighty drama in which he was a preéminent figure. 

During the past few months three books* have ap- 
peared, each of which throws light on Mr. Wilson’s 
course upon the great issues of the war and of the peace. 
Mr. Baker’s work, though written from the standpoint 
of a champion of the President, is a storehouse of valu- 
able information, presented with remarkable fairness 
and commented upon in a reasonable spirit. Mr. Page’s 
letters and memoranda illuminate an aspect of Mr. Wil- 
son’s policy and conduct which is second perhaps to no 
other in its interest for those who, like Mr. Page him- 
self, during the two years between the sinking of the 
Lusitania and our entry into the war, were filled with 
intense anxiety by the President’s attitude. The inter- 
est of Mr. Lane’s letters lies chiefly in other directions; 
but they contain two or three references to Mr. Wilson’s 
state of mind which are of peculiar significance as com- 
ing from so close an associate in the Government. It 
is not my purpose, however, to review, still less to ex- 
amine critically, any of these books. In so far as I 
shall have occasion to refer to them it will be merely 
for the purpose of illustrating a general thesis. 

An able review of Mr. Baker’s book, by a member of 
the American Commission to Negotiate Peace, closes 
with this sentence, the reference being to what might 

*Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement. 
New York. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. By Burton J. Hendrick. New 
York. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Letters of Franklin K. Lane. Boston and New York. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


By Ray Stannard Baker. 


have happened if Mr. Wilson had remained in the United 
States after his return from Paris in February, 1919: 
Thus his comparative failure as a negotiator at Paris 
would not have obscured, even partially, his claim to the 
title of greatest political prophet of his age. 
Now the first essential of sound thinking upon the whole 
subject is to distinguish between the réle of a statesman 
and the réle of a “prophet.” Mr. Wilson was clothed 
with a power, and charged with a responsibility, such 
as have rarely fallen to the lot of one man in the whole 
course of history. Upon the way in which he used 
that power, the way in which he discharged that respon- 
sibility, turned in an incalculable measure the fortunes 
of the world at a time when civilization itself had been 
shaken to its foundations. Whether he did ali that 
could be expected of a statesman in that tremendous 
crisis is a question upon which opinions may differ; 
but there should be no difference of opinion on the 
question whether the nobility of his ideals as a “prophet” 
can be regarded as a substitute for the fulfilment of his 
duty as a statesman. Nobody—certainly no contem- 
porary—ever spoke of Washington or Lincoln as a 
“prophet”; they owe their place in history not to the 
loftiness of their ideals, but to the fulfilment of the 
great duty, the execution of the great task, that devolved 
upon them. 

This is not to belittle the value of high ideals; it is 
only to protest against their passing current in the place 
of high achievement. And in the case of Mr. Wilson, 
it seems unfortunately to be true that not only his ad- 
mirers, but he himself, labored under the delusion that 
the one could serve as a substitute for the other. In- 
deed, it is only upon this ground that we can find any- 
thing like a charitable explanation of the tragic fail- 
ure which marked the close of his public career. Im all 
the voluminous comment upon the melancholy story 
of his struggle at home over the peace treaty, one looks 
in vain for any sign of his having given the slightest 
thought to the question of the practical consequences of 
our country’s refusal to stand with the Allies upon the 
Versailles treaty. It was not, with him, a question of 
the chances of good and evil, nor even a question of the: 
fulfilment or non-fulfilment of the expectations and as- 
surances for which he had made himself responsible 
to the Allied statesmen at Paris. He never struck a 
balance between the awful possibilities of utter failure 
and the disappointment of his hopes of complete suc- 
cess. He would not yield an inch to what he regarded 
as the wickedness or perversity of his opponents in the 
Senate, let the consequences to the world be what they 
might; and it is charitable to suppose that in this amaz- 
ing course he was not animated by sheer ordinary ob- 
stinacy, but hugged to his bosom the thought that he 
was thus upholding the great ideal with which his 
name was to be forever linked in the pages of history. 

But this was only the extreme and crowning instance 
of that failure to distinguish between ideal aspirations 
and practical possibilities which was the root cause of 
so much that went wrong in the war-settlement, and 
that was wrong in the antecedents of the settlement. 
On the first page of his second volume, when he comes: 
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to what he calls “The Dark Period of the Peace Con- 
ference,” Mr. Baker says: 


All along President Wilson had clearly seen the inevita- 
bility of this conflict. ‘The past and present are in deadly 
grapple,” he had said. He was fighting to do away with an 
old order and establish a new one. And the old order was 
tenacious and did not propose to be done away with! 


The real trouble, however, was not that he was fight- 
ing to do away with an old order, but that he actually 
expected to do away with it by a stroke of the pen. 
The objects which he announced, both during the war 
and in his early speeches in Europe, were not set forth 
as ideal aims to be promoted and, so far as possible, 
approximated by the terms of the treaty, but results to 
be actually and permanently accomplished at once. How 
far they have been from being actually accomplished, 
everybody knows now; but the mischief that was done 
‘by their being promised and then abandoned is far less 
generally recognized. As to the failure itself, it is 
amply acknowledged by Mr. Baker in such passages as 
this (Vol. II, p. 106): 


Hope had soared heaven high, the world had been full, of 
dreams—a few men, meeting, as it were, on a smoking battle- 
field, were to produce, in three months, the millennium !— 
and here was the result. 


But it was Mr. Wilson himself who was the dreamer 
of these dreams, and who had mistaken their unsub- 
stantial fabric for stuff out of which, “in three months, 
on a smoking battlefield,” he could build the structure 
of his millennium. 

The mischief which has come out of this delusion is 
too many-sided and too profound to permit of more 
than a passing reference here. Perhaps, however, con- 
sideration of a single aspect of the matter may serve 
to throw some light on the nature of the evil. Ger- 
many’s proposal of an armistice was conditioned upon 
the acceptance by the Allies of the basis of peace that 
had been outlined by Mr. Wilson in a number of utter- 
ances. This basis consisted in part of specific settle- 
ments defined in the Fourteen Points (with two 
changes, insisted upon by the Allies before assenting 
to the armistice) and in part of certain general princi- 
ples of sweeping idealistic character laid down in sub- 
sequent addresses of Mr. Wilson’s. Now the carrying 
out of these latter principles, in anything like a literal 
sense, was manifestly a practical impossibility; and it 
is idle to repine at the fact that the treaty shows hardly 
a trace of that programme of “the satisfaction of the 
several peoples dealt with’—that ideal of “peace with- 
out victory”—with which Mr.. Wilson’s name had been 
identified. But the splendid energy which he vainly 
expended upon the fight for these impossibilities would 
have been far more than sufficient to compass the 
observance of the definite promises of the armistice 
agreement upon specific points. On the issue of a 
brand-new world, the Allied statesmen were bound to 
come to grips with Wilson, and were predestined to win; 
and he had chosen to make that issue the decisive test 
of strength as between him and them. Having lost on 
that, he lost the mastery of the whole situation which 
would otherwise have been his. To take but a single 
example: The inclusion of pensions and separation 


allowances in the reparation figures was a clear viola- 
tion of the armistice agreement, and has been, ever 
since. one of the most substantial counts in Germany’s 
charge of bad faith. If there had never been any talk 
of the millennium, is it not evident that Mr. Wilson’s 
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veto of this stretching of the agreement would have 
been conclusive? Is it conceivable that any effective 
opposition could have been made to a simple declaration 
on his part that _he would not assent to any such tamper- 
ing with a clear pledge? In a firm stand for definite 
and attainable ends, Wilson would, from the nature of 
the situation, have been literally irresistible. 

The same want of genuine grappling with the imperi- 
ous demands of a stupendous world-situation is to be 
seen in the story of Mr. Wilson’s attitude during the 
years immediately preceding our entry into the war. 
His devotion, his tremendous exertions, both in the 
prosecution of the war and in his efforts at Paris, all 
fair-minded men must admit; but that is another 
matter. Nor is it necessary to deny his manifestation 
of great abilities; the trouble with him was not that he 
made mistakes—all men do that—but that he was lack- 
ing in something essential and fundamental. It is 
customary to speak of his inaccessibility to counsel; 
and the evidence presented by Mr. Baker of his pains- 
taking consultations with the experts at Paris is now 
triumphantly pointed to as a disproof of that charge. 
But that is not the kind of inaccessibility with which 
any judicious critic charges him. It was not upon 
details, but upon the grand and overshadowing ques- 
tions of the time that he shut himself up in the ivory 
tower of his self-absorption and his self-confidence. 
That this was not a case of “splendid isolation” is only 
too evident. What was the nature of his isolation? 
What were its fruits in those two awful years when 
the fate of the world was trembling in the balance? 
From Mr. Page’s words, in chapter after chapter, and 
from Mr. Lane’s book in the one or two remarks which 
alone bear on the question, we get. the same answer— 
and the answer is but a confirmation of what was 
already known to anyone who took the trouble to 
remember and to think. While Germany was in its 
death grapple with civilization, while our own coun- 
try was insulted, its moral sense outraged, its future 
threatened by the possibility of German victory, Wilson 
nursed his dream of universal peace. So far from 
educating the country to the point of readiness for war 
on the side of the Allies, he went out of his way, in more 
than one public utterance, to discredit the idea that the 
struggle was a mighty: conflict between right and wrong 
or between freedom and despotism. All this has been 
matter of public knowledge. Let us now add just a 
word from Page and Lane. Writing of a Cabinet meet- 
ing on February 9, 1917—a week after Germany’s 


-declaration of the resumption of unrestricted submarine 


warfare—Mr. Lane says: 

Asked as to which side he wished to win, the President 
said that he didn’t wish to see either side win—for both 
had been equally indifferent to the rights of neutrals— 
though Germany had been brutal in taking life and England 
only in taking property. 

Mr. Page’s letters and memoranda are permeated with 
the feeling of distress, anxiety, and alarm with which 
he was filled by the President’s course; but the most 
deliberate expression of his judgment of it is contained 
in the following memorandum, written on the very eve 


of our entry into the war: 
London, April 1, 1917. 
In these last days, before the United States is forced into 
war—by the people’s insistence—the preceding course of 
events becomes even clearer than it was before; and it has 
been as clear all the time as the nose on a man’s face. 
The President began by refusing to understand the meaning 
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of the. war. To him it seemed a quarrel to settle economic 
rivalries between Germany and England. He said to me 
last September that there were many causes why Germany 
went to war. He showed a great degree of toleration for 
Germany; and he was, during the whole morning that I 
talked with him, complaining of England. The controversies 
we had with England were, of course, mere by-products of 
the conflict. But to him they seemed as important as the 
controversy we had with Germany. In the beginning he 
had made—as far as it was possible—neutrality a positive 
quality of mind. He would not move from that position. 

That was his first error of judgment. And by insisting on 
this he soothed the people—sat them down in comfortable 
chairs and said, “Now stay there.” He really suppressed 
speech and thought. 

The secoud error he made was in thinking that he could 
play a great part as peacemaker—come and give a blessing 
to these erring children. This was strong in his hopes and 
ambitions. There was a condescension in this attitude that 
was offensive. 

He shut himself up with these two ideas and engaged in 
what he called “thought.”” The air currents of the world 
never ventilated his mind. 
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This inactive position he has kept as long as public senti- 
ment permitted. He seems no longer to regard himself or to 
speak as a leader—only as the mouthpiece of public opinion 
after opinion has run over him. 

He has not breathed a spirit into the people; he has 
encouraged them to supineness. He is not a leader, but 
rather a stubborn phrasemaker. 

And now events and the aroused people seem to have 
brought the President to the necessary point of action: 
and even now he may act timidly. 

When history comes to assign to Woodrow Wilson: 
his place among the outstanding figures in its annals, 
it will not permit appreciation of his lofty ideals, 
unquestioned abilities, and notable achievements, nor 
even of the heroic energy which he threw into his 
exhausting labors at Paris, to obscure his shortcomings: 
as a statesman—not mere errors of judgment, but 
defects rooted in his nature and reflected in the essen-- 


tials of his policy and of his conduct. 


At Home With the Letherheds 


By Alfred G. Rolfe 


erhed. She is a kindly soul, and occasionally 
suffers a spasm of pity for me in my forlorn state 

of bachelorhood. Then she invites me to dinner. 
“Come just as you are,” the note said. “Very 
informal. No other guests. Come early and get 


[Te other day I received a note from Mrs. Leth- 


acquainted with the children.” 
The Letherheds have four boys and also a little girl, 
charming to behold, whom they call “Mumps,” her 


own childish version of her baptismal name, May 
Humphreys. . 

On the appointed day I dressed with unusual care, 
as one does for those informal] affairs. I reached the 
house in good season and Mumps opened the door. 

“Come in,” she said. “Muddy will be glad to see you. 
Daddles hasn’t come home yet. We are afraid that he 
has fallen again.” 

“Fallen?” I inquired. “I hope he hasn’t hurt himself.” 

“Oh, no!” she replied, “not that kind—just drunk. 
Don’t say anything,” she added in an agonized whisper. 
“The boys mustn’t know.” 

Now, I have known James Letherhed ever since we 
went to school together, and can take my solemn oath 
that no soberer man lives. 

Evidently Mumps-was suffering from a fit of imag- 
ination, which, I have often been told, leads a child, in 
perfect innocence, to lie, swear, or steal. As a boy I 
had at times similar fits, but my parents failed correctly 
to diagnose the case, and their treatment was most 
unscientific. Enlightened parents, I believe, treat the 
matter casually and sometimes even encourage their 
children in these slight eccentricities, thereby preserv- 
ing unimpaired the individuality. 

A leading authority on the training of children cites 
with approval the reply of a wise mother whose little 
son came in from play and said: 

“Mother, you are a damned fool.” 

“Yes, dear;” she replied, “Mother knows it. Run 
along and get ready for supper. That’s a good boy.” 

I was trying to think of something equally tactful, 
when Mumps took the matter into her own hands. 

“Never mind,” she said; “he’ll find his way home. 


He always does. And now we have just time for a: 
nice comfy game of ‘Bears’ before Muddy comes down.. 
You'll be the bear. Come on! I’ll call the boys.” 

Finally Mrs. Letherhed came in. 

“T am so glad that you have had this little romp with 
the children,” she said. “I see that they have accepted 
you quite as one of themselves. But now you must be- 
formally introduced. Junior you know already. The 
other boys are Gogo, Buddy, and Don, and this is 
Mother’s little comfort, Mumps.” 

The boys solemnly ducked their heads for all the 
world as if they had not been kicking in my ribs five- 
minutes before, but Mumps grasped my hand and said, 
“Welcome, Englishman,” adding by way of after- 
thought, “Has the paleface washed today?” 

“Perhaps the doctor would like to brush up a little,” 
said Mrs. Letherhed. “Thank you, Mumps dear, for 
suggesting it. Gogo will show you upstairs, Doctor. 
Gogo dear, shouldn’t you like to wash your hands a 
little, too?” ; 

“No, Muddy; I can’t say that I should,” was Gogo’s. 
dutiful answer. 

“Well, dear, think it over on the way upstairs,’ ‘said 
his mother, “and hurry, please, for Daddy’s come.” 

Our ablutions were soon over, for Abana and Pharpar 
together could not have made me whole, and Gogo- 
decided to let well enough alone. 

“What’s the use?” he said. “If I wash ’em now, they'll 
be dirty again in no time,” a statement which I was 
unable to controvert. 

After we were seated at the table, Mr. Letherhed' 
remarked rather gruffly, “Bow the head in silent grace.” 
Now silent grace confuses me. I never can think of 
anything but “Now I lay me,” and that doesn’t seem 
appropriate. However, I was doing my best, when the 
silence was broken by a voice uttering in a loud whisper: 
the words “Hell fire!” 

After a decent interval we raised our heads, and Mrs. 
Letherhed said, “Don, dear, Mother doesn’t like to have: 
you speak during grace, and, if you must speak, please- 
try to find something pleasanter to say.” 

“I’m sorry, Muddy,” said Don, “but it was a bug that 
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bit my leg, and teacher says that it doesn’t matter, for 
it’s purely imaginary anyhow.” 

The explanation left something to be desired in the 
way of lucidity, but Mrs. Letherhed seemed satisfied, 
and the subject was dropped. 

The soup was served, and I was thoroughly enjoying 
it, when I became aware of an animated discussion 
among the children. 

“He does,” said Buddy. 

“No; he doesn’t,” said Mumps. 

“Well, he does half and doesn’t the other half,” added 
Gogo. 

I must have looked bewildered, for Mrs. Letherhed 
intervened. 

“At the ‘O. A.’ the children have a class in Propriety 
and Manners,” she explained. “At their last session 
they learned rhymes about table etiquette. It makes 
them observant. Who will recite for the Doctor?” 


All volunteered, but Mumps beat them to it: 
The most enlightened and select, 
While eating soup, hold head erect, 
And after ev’ry dainty sip 
Just touch the napkin to the lip. 


“You did the first part all right,” she continued, “but 
you didn’t do the second. Perhaps it was on account 
of the napkin. Tomato is rather smudgy, but we have 
plenty more.” 

By this time another course was served, some sort of 
game—wild duck, I thought. It was deliciously cooked, 
and I was dwelling with enjoyment on every mouthful 
and trying to recall the opening lines of Bryant’s noble 
poem, “To a Waterfowl,” when my teeth encountered 
some hard substance. Fearing for my fillings, I removed 
it and laid it beside my plate. It was a little pellet of 
lead. I trusted that my action had been unobserved, but 
1 might have known better. Like a flash, the hawk-eyed 
- Mumps was on me, with the -following bit of friendly 
advice: 

When with your food you chance to chew 
Something that breaks a tooth or two, 


Don’t hasten to proclaim the fact, 
But swallow teeth and all, with tact. 


“Thank you, Mumps,” .I said. “Your teacher seems 
to have provided for any emergency.” 

“You’re quite right, Doctor,’’ replied Mumps. “We 
have verses for when you spill things, and the eggs 
are bad, and your fingernails, an’ ev’rything.” 

Luckily, at this time coffee was brought in, and Mrs. 
Letherhed changed the subject. 

“Now, chicks,” she said rather plaintively, “I do hope 
you won’t ask for coffee tonight. You know how wake- 
ful and fussy it made you the last time.” 

The boys acquiesced. Evidently they didn’t care for 
coffee, but Mumps calmly remarked, “Three lumps, 
Muddy, and just a dash of cream,” and there the discus- 
sion ended. 

I like to stir my coffee thoroughly and was doing so, 
thinking unutterable thoughts the while, when the 


whole crew broke into song. 
It’s not considered quite the thing 
To play with fork or napkin ring, 
Nor is it well to sit and moon 
And row your coffee with your spoon. 


“Cheer up, Doctor,” said Mumps. “Everybody does 
it. We’ve only just cured Muddy and Daddles.” 

“It is odd,” said Mrs. Letherhed, “how many people 
have that little mannerism. Even when they use no 
It must be a survival, I suppose, like always 


sugar. 
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giving your right hand, and the buttons on the back of 
your coat.” 

Without waiting for a reply Mrs. Letherhed arose, 
and, preceded by the children, we made our way to the 
drawing room. I had firmly resolved to play no more 
games, for I felt I had been sufficiently butchered to 
make a Letherhed holiday. However, I need not have 
concerned myself on the subject. We had hardly reached 
the drawing room when Mumps, whose ways are past 
finding out, delivered herself as follows: 

“I suppose you old dears want to smoke and enjoy 
yourselves in your own way. Very well. We'll be off. 
And don’t bother your head about us, Muddy. We’ll 
brush our teeth and say our prayers, and all that. Come 
on, boys! First up. Play up and play the game!” 

She darted from the room with the boys in full cry, 
hot on her trail. With shrieks of joy they swept up 
the stairs. There was a crash, a slamming of doors, 
and “silence like a poultice came to heal the blows of 
sound.” 

I knew that I ought to say something about the chil- 
dren, but I could think of nothing which really would 
do them justice. I grew up in a Christian family, and 
my vocabulary is limited. 

Mrs. Letherhed broke the silence. 

“Dear Doctor,” she said earnestly, “you have no chil- 
dren and can little imagine what delight we parents 
feel when we see these precious personalities expanding 
day by day, unfolding like so many lovely flowers.” 

I tried to think of a delicate way of suggesting that 
some flowers shut up at night, but before I had suc- 
ceeded, Mrs. Letherhed was off again. 

“I’m afraid you found them a bit talkative tonight, 
especially Mumps, but one mustn’t repress them, must 
one? I know of nothing sadder, nothing more tragic, 
than a repressed personality. You know what the Bible 
says about tying a millstone about the neck of one of 
these little ones.” 

“Yes, indeed,” I assented, “it would be terrible.” 

“The children love their school,” she went on. “Every 
moment is filled; when they are not doing one thing, 
they are doing another. They are so busy and so happy 
that they have no time to form bad habits. You have 
no idea how much quieter they are at home.” 

“Do they smoke?” I asked. I knew that unfolding 
flowers never smoked, but I wasn’t sure about unre- 
pressed personalities. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Letherhed. “I hope 
not. James is twelve, but that is too young, I think. 
The other boys are still younger. I don’t like to ask: 
them about it. Occasionally I have smelled of them 
after they have gone to sleep, and I never detected the 
odor of tobacco.” — 

“T have told the children,” said Mr. Letherhed, join- 
ing the conversation for the first time, “that I don’t 
want them to smoke at present, but that if they feel 
they must smoke, I want them to do it openly, with 
their mother and me. I think they will do it.” 


“My dear Mrs. Letherhed,” I said, as I rose to leave, 
“you little know what it means to a lonely old bachelor 
to be taken into the bosom of a family like yours. I 
shall always think of your house as a rea] asylum.” 

“And of yourself as a most welcome inmate, I trust,” 
was her cordial reply, and I passed out into the night. 

I am still wondering whether she meant what I did. 
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Domestic Affairs 

Rural Credits Legislation 
HE House has not yet acted on the rural credits bills 
passed by the Senate. House members who are 
strong for the Ship Subsidy bill say that, if the Senate 
turns down the Ship Subsidy bill, they will cause the defeat 
of rural credits legislation in the House. “Tit for tat, 
Messrs. Brookhart & Co! You had best drop your fili- 
buster.” 3 

Secretary Mellon has sent to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency a letter praising the 
Capper (rural credits) bill, and strongly condemning the 
Lenroot (rural credits) bill as a whole; recommending, 
however, incorporation of certain features of the Lenroot 
bill in the Capper bill. It is understood that the committee 
will follow Mr. Mellon’s suggestions. The following pas- 
sages are extracted from Mr. Mellon’s letter: 

It seems to me that a careful study of the [Lenroot] 
measure leads necessarily to the conclusion that its financial 
provisions as now drawn are unsound and dangerous and 
that its administrative features are unworkable. 

The farmer has suffered enough in the past from unsafe 
banking systems. Let us not now add to this source of 
danger to the farmer by giving the sanction of the United 
States Government to a system which violates every canon 
of sound banking to which this Government has been com- 
mitted since the establishment of the national banking 
system. 

The Capper bill has the endorsement of the live stock 
industry and of the great codperative marketing movement. 
It will go far, in my opinion, in satisfying the needs of those 
sections of the country which have suffered in the past 
from inadequate credit facilities. At the same time it is 
financially sound and its administrative features avoid the 
excessive centralization which, in my opinion, constitutes a 
serious defect in the Lenroot bill. 

Until the results of further investigation and experience 
are available, it seems to me that this is an adequate pro- 
gramme of agricultural credits legislation. 

Despite its adequacy, the House has passed and sent to 
the Senate another rural credits measure, the Strong bill, 
which proposes to increase from $10,000 to $25,000 the max- 
imum individual loans which may be made by the Farm 


Loan banks. 


The New York Academy of Medicine 

The New York Academy of Medicine is about to build a new 
home at the corner of Sixtieth Street and Park Avenue. 
Certain magnificent donations make possible the construc- 
tion, and thereby extension of the already very great useful- 
ness of the Academy. The new building will furnish ade- 
quate housing for, and facilities for the use of, the Academy’s 
library, which is the second greatest medical library in the 
country. The Academy is a great post-graduate school for 
doctors, a place where they may study, meet, and exchange 
information and views. But more important, perhaps, than 
this function of the Academy, is its other function of dis- 
seminating medical knowledge to the public through litera- 
ture and through lectures. 


Automobiles in New York City 

Magistrate Frederick B. House, of New York City, said 
the other day that, if automobiles should continue to in- 
crease at the present rate in the city, legislation would be 
required to curtail the number of private autos and taxis. 
As a matter of fact, such legislation (and of a very drastic 
nature) was called for long ago. The “motor maniacs” 
(says Magistrate House) “seem to think that by owning 
a car they become lords of the highways.” That is quite 





true, and that nuisance should be abated. “Statements come 
from some people,” he says, “that the remedies suggested 
would harm business or at least hamper it.” These pro- 
tests come from people who are not interested in the 
general welfare of the community, but only in their own 
profits, and who don’t care a hang how many pedestrians 
are killed provided their money bags are filled. The 
situation is of an almost incredible absurdity. A walk 
in the streets of New York City is a humiliating, dangerous 
and hideous experience. Eternal, ceaseless vigilance is 
the price of escaping death. There is no minimizing the 
danger. If not more than one-fifth the number of auto- 
mobiles now speeding and honking through the streets, 




















International. 
The Davis Douglas torpedo plane, the latest thing in U. S. naval - 
aircraft. It will join the fleet of torpedo and bombing planes at 
Key West for winter maneuvers, and be thoroughly tested out 


mostly in insolent disregard of the pedestrian, were al- 
lowed, there would still be too many. 


Brief Notes 
A vote on the Ship Subsidy bill in the Senate is being 
held up by the most persistent and preposterous of filibust- 
ers. There should be a temple to Momus and (in view of cer- 
tain recent episodes in Congress) one to Mars on our Capi- 
toline Hill. 


* * * 

On February 13 the Senate passed (amended by it so 
as to require Congressional approval for settlements with 
Governments other than that of Britain indebted to us on 
war account) the bill amending the Debt Funding Act. The 
vote was 70 to 18. The bill is now in conference. 

* * * 


Mr. E. Mont Reily has resigned as Governor of Porto 

Rico, giving ill-health as the explanation. 
* * * 

Twin vehicular tunnels connecting New York City at 
or near 42nd Street with Jersey City are contemplated in 
a bill introduced in the New York State Legislature, which 
would incorporate the Interstate Vehicular Tunnels Com- 
pany. A similar bill is before the New Jersey Legislature. 

* * * , ; 

Who says our miners are behind in culture? Didn’t they 
have their check-off system long before Broadway ever 
heard of Chekhov? 
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International. 


France 


EVERAL weeks ago the coal miners in the Sarre basin 
struck. On February 8 about 20,000 Lorraine coal 
miners walked out. In each case the issue was proclaimed 
to be a wage one. 
the Sarre, a different and obvious explanation will commend 
itself. The Lorraine strike was brought about through agi- 
tation by French Communist leaders, taking advantage of 
the general situation in the interest of Moscow and world 
revolution; their incidental tactic, of course, being to per- 
suade the simple miner to strike for a wage increase. The 
Communist leaders made a most violent effort to bring on a 
general strike on the 16th throughout the French coal min- 
ing industry, and succeeded in so far that on that date be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand miners, scattered over 
France, went out. But the Communist plot has been ex- 
posed and foiled. Except in the Sarre basin, the striking 
miners have returned to work. An end to the Sarre strike 
also is predicted for the near future. 


Germany 
Occupied Germany 

T midnight of February 12-13 the embargo was ex- 
tended to include all export from occupied into unoccu- 

pied Germany. Export to Allied and neutral countries is per- 
mitted under export license; it is understood, however, that 
no applications have yet been made for such licenses. The 
full effect of the new order must come slowly, for three rea- 
sons. First, that most of the German plants, both in occu- 
pied and in unoccupied Germany, have ore and other raw 
materials on hand sufficient to keep them busy for some 
time. Secondly, that most of the plants have stocks of coal 
sufficient for their immediate needs or are being currently 
supplied. Thirdly, that all the unemployed are getting paid. 
The big establishments can stand the strain for the pres- 
ent; the smaller ones are being helped by the Government, 
the Employers’ Association, and the Reichsbank. The Gov- 
ernment is paying out in this connection at the rate of 
about 50,000,000 gold marks per month; that Government 
which the other day cried off on all reparations payments. 
It cannot be expected, however, that largess to the unem- 


As to the case of the German miners of . 


Mustapha Kemal Pasha being tumultuously welcomed on his recent visit to Smyrna, on which occasion he married a Smyrna girt 


ployed can be continued indefinitely. Apparently there has 
been some closing down of manufacturing plants, but not 
much. Imports of raw materials must be practically nil, 
owing to the strike of German railwaymen. 

* * * 

The transportation situation remains obscure. 

In a statement issued on the 19th the French Minister of . 
Finance, after referring to the fact that on the previous day 
only three coal trains and one coke train left for France, 
said (New York Times translation) : 

These transports of yesterday do not in any way corre- 
spond te the possibilities of the railroad system now under 
operation by the French and Belgians, which could carry 
from the Ruhr a vastly larger tonnage. But the only coal 
available now is that in cars seized on tracks or in stations. 
These are in reality seizures, and the normal loading of cars 
is not going on, because the miners refuse to load them. 
There have been taken against them no measures of coercion, 
the success of which might be doubtful, because the remedy 
of the situation will come in a manner more sure and more 
radical through the effect of the general measures which 
have been taken and by the blockade of the Ruhr. 

It is to be emphasized that the day cars in large numbers: 
are delivered to the transport service, it can forward them 
by its own system, without being dependent on action by the 
German railroad workers. 

The “seized cars” referred to above are cars which were 
loaded prior to the going into effect of the embargo on fuel 
shipments; headed for unoccupied Germany, they were held 
up by the French. 

The dispatches do not show how many German railway- 
men are at work. Apparently the French are not allow- 
ing them to work unless they engage to refrain from strik- 
ing and sabotage and to obey the orders of the Allied author- 
ities. Dispatches have stated that there are now 12,000 
French and German railwaymen in the occupied territory 
and that in addition to main lines certain feeder lines have 
been militarized. Presumably the transportation service 
suffices for the distribution of food importations, for the 
needs of the occupying forces, and for the distribution of 
fuel to the population and the local industries; and the 
more so since, as the above-quoted statement shows, the 
French have abandoned hope of resumption in the near 
future of important fuel shipments to French or Belgian 
destination. Indeed, it would seem that unless they substi- 
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The picturesque English country life. With the Halden Harriers at Cockington Court 


tute their own personnel at the mines such shipments must 
soon cease altogether. The French are laying their account 
for a long-drawn-out struggle. Some day the shoe will 
pinch even harder in unoccupied as well as in occupied 
Germany. There will be unemployment on the grand scale. 
It will not be possible for the German Government or the 
German employers indefinitely to continue largess to the 
unemployed. And when pay ceases and dire distress fol- 
lows, it is not certain that the sufferers will blame the 
French more than their own Government. Already it is 
being recalled how, before these developments, in the French- 
occupied Rhineland the cost of living was lower than in 
unoccupied Germany. 

One hears that German railwaymen are trickling back 
to work, accepting the conditions. 

The French Government tried to persuade the British 
Government to grant to it full use of the railroads in the 
British zone of occupation on the Rhine. But the only 
concession of importance the British would make was to 
offer to transfer to the French a small portion of their 
‘zone so as to give the French full control of the Diissel- 
dorf-Diiren-Treves line. What the French particularly 
‘wanted was control of the great railroad along the Rhine 
from Diisseldorf through Cologne to Mayence. The British 
offered a use of this line so restricted as not to be of much 
‘value. 

The limited British offer has been accepted by the French, 
‘who now have two lines from Diisseldorf to France; the 
Diisseldorf-Aix-la-Chapelle line and the Diisseldorf-Diiren- 
Treves line. 

[According to a report received since the above was writ- 
ten, the French and Belgians are proposing to operate the 
railroads taken over by them in the occupied territory on 
a business basis. Hitherto they have charged no fares. 
The same report states that 5,000 German railwaymen have 
returned to work, accepting the French conditions; this 


‘making possible a great extension of railway operation.] 
It is reported that the Belgians have crossed the Lippe to 
the north and have seized several railroad stations so as to 
control railroad lines from Miinster to Haltern and Wesel. 
As against the statement by the French Minister of 
Finance quoted above, one notes a report that the Belgians 
have seized two important coal mines. Perhaps a certain 
inconsistency in the Allied policy—and, if so, much to be 
deplored—is to be inferred. 
* * * 


All the German customs officials have been dismissed. 
* * * 

There have been untoward incidents in the relations be- 
tween the occupying forces and the Germans, though fewer 
and less serious than was to be expected. 

On February 12 there was a clash at Gelsenkirchen be- 
tween French military and German police, in which two 
Frenchmen were wounded and one German was killed. As 
punishment for the affair, the French called on the munici- 
pality of Gelsenkirchen to pay a fine of 100,000,000 paper 
raarks (a paltry sum in good money); the latter refused, 
incidentally stating that it didn’t have the money. There- 
upon a French detachment went to the City Hall, found the 
sum, and took it. Gelsenkirchen then proceeded to boycott 
the French and to misbehave in sundry ways, including 
sabotage; wherefore the French put all the important offi- 
cials in quod, strongly occupied the town, and put it under 
strictest martial law. ; 

Essen has been the chief centre of “passive” resistance. 
There was an unfortunate affair in a beer hall of that city 
on the 16th. Eight French and two Belgian soldiers en- 
tered the place and called for drinks. These were refused 
and the soldiers, as the custom now is, proceeded to help 
themselves. The proprietor called in a German policeman 
on duty at the door, who entered excitedly and called out 
“Hands up!” The French soldiers drew their revolvers, 
and the German fired and kept on firing till he had a bullet 
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through his body. General Degoutte then disarmed and 
disbanded the Essen Security Police; he is forming a body 
of ordinary police to take their place. General Degoutte 
will do wisely to take similar action with reference to the 
rest of the Security Police in the occupied territory; they 
are suspected, and doubtless rightly, of Nationalist lean- 
ings. 


In every way Essen shows bad temper. On the 17th a 


bomb is exploded near the Kaiserhof Hotel, the headquar-: 
The boycott of- 


ters of the Industrial Mission to the Ruhr. 
the French is complete. A crowd throws stones and smashes 
the windows of a restaurant where French and Belgian 
officers are dining. In-the crowd are noticed several mem- 
bers of the League of Officers of the Great War; this or- 
ganization and the Veteran Soldiers’ Association are very 


busy these days. On more than one occasion the French are, 


compelled to disperse threatening Essen crowds with the 
bayonet. 
But at last Essen seems cowed. One of the higher city 
officials is sentenced to two years in jail. The boycott is 
broken by the method of arresting boycotting shopkeepers. 
There are flare-ups in other towns, usually taking the 
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form of brief protest strikes, as when a recalcitrant official 
is punished. For the officials continue recalcitrant, court- 
ing punishment in the form of expulsion, or fine, or, some- 
times, imprisonment. But on the whole the relations be- 
tween the occupying authorities and the Germans seems to 
be improving. The Diisseldorf Chamber of Commerce turns 
down a proposal that a boycott be established in protest 
against the expulsion of Dr. Gruetzner, President of the 
District. One suspects that a large part of the trouble has 
been caused by propaganda and agents provocateurs from 
outside, and by certain secret “resistance organizations” of 
a Nationalist bouquet. The last-named are plausibly re- 
ported to have planned a campaign of guerrilla warfare 
and individual assassination on the Irish model. But there 
is probably not much to be feared from these sweet-smelling 
gentry. The mass of the people, and especially the miners, 
regard these organizations, and indeed agitation in general, 
as of Nationalist origin, and the Nationalists they detest 
much more heartily than they do the French. 

Sabotage is probably decreasing, though this is not cer- 
tain. The most serious act of sabotage to date was the 
sinking of two 1,000-ton barges in the Rhine-Herne canal, 
effectively blocking it. At one town a German workman 
engaged in sabotage was shot by a French sentry. 

* * * 

The most interesting recent development is the recovery 
of the German paper mark. On January 31 marks sold 
at 49,000 to the dollar; on February 16 at 19,000 to the 
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dollar. .The change of course is due to manipulation. 
at Berlin; the manner of the manipulation: (sale of foreign 
securities, use of a portion of the Reichsbank gold reserve, 
or whatnot else) the writer must leave to the professional 
economists to explain. To what end? Apparently for the 
three following purposes in chief: To facilitate importa-\ 
tion into unoccupied Germany of coal and raw materials 
from England and-elsewhere; to increase the cost to France 
and Belgium of the Ruhr occupation; and to ease the cost 
of living in Germany. Apparently an effort is to be‘ made 
to stabilize the mark for the present at least at about’ 
20,000 to the dollar; an effort calling for further manipula- 
tion and, one must think, relinquishment of certain gold 
values possessed by the Government, the Reichsbank, or the 
great industrialists. The Germans, it seems, have a suffi- 
ciency of good money for purposes other than reparations. 

As to the increase in cost of the occupation to the French 
and Belgians, that is obvious. The latter are using about 
500,000,000 marks daily. But why worry?” say the French. 
“We except to be reimbursed this cost.” 

As to easing the living problem by doubling the value of 
the mark, the German Government reckoned without the 
German profiteer. The latter has seen to it that the cost 


‘of living, at least in the occupied area, increases rather 


than diminishes. To offset his ghoulish efforts the French 
are sending considerable food shipments into the Ruhr. 

The French say that the rise of the mark shows that 
Germany’s alleged bankruptcy was all a sham. 

They contend that Germany could at any time in the 
past few years, during which she claimed to be impover- 
ished, have bolstered up the mark as she has done within 
the last two weeks. They say that German nationals pos- 
sess gold values in foreign countries to a total of the equiva- 
lent of about six billion dollars. Of these billions, say the 
French, some millions have been used to boost the mark 
now that the Germans wish it boosted; a thing that might 
have been done before had the Germans so wished. | Cer- 
tain German newspapers are saying that Berlin is using 
sums set aside for cash reparations payments to boost the 
mark. But the Berlin Government, when asking for a 
moratorium, claimed to have no money for reparations. 
Ergo, say the French, some people are lying. 


Unoccupied Germany 
There has been a singular dearth of news from unoccupied 
Germany during the past fortnight. The above observations 
on the mark apply of course quite as much to unoccupied 
as to occupied Germany. 


Poland and Lithuania 


HE Council of the League of Nations, sitting in Paris 
recently, considered Polish-Lithuanian relations once 
more. It will be recalled that in 1920 there was a constant 
petty border warfare between Poland and Lithuania and 
that a League commission established a neutral zone 135 
miles long, and of width varying from 11 miles to a mile 
and a half, between Poland and Lithuania. This zone, con- 
taining about 30,000 inhabitants, has since been without 
government, and of course has been harried by bandits and 
suchlike vermin. The Council wisely decided to end this 
state of affairs and assigned part of the zone to Poland, 
part to Lithuania. The Lithuanian representative present 
at the Council meeting then rose in wrath and told the Coun- 
cil that, if Poland undertook to administer the part as- 
signed to her, Lithuania would use force to prevent it. 
Thereupon M. Viviani, presiding over the Council, in- 
formed the gentleman from Lithuania that, if Lithuania so 
acted, Article XVI of the League Covenant would be applied 
against her, which article provides for a financial and eco- 
nomic blockade against a League member acting as Lithuania 
threatens to act, the blockade to be made effective by armed 
forces contributed by League members. In other words, 
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M. Viviani threatened war. Oh, mercy, M. Viviani! You 
gave us such a start. 

Well, on February 16, Poles proceeding to take posses- 
sion of the part of the zone assigned to Poland were attacked 
by Lithuanians, and twelve Poles and several Lithuanians 
were wounded. [There was more fighting, it seems, on the 
17th, with result of one killed and several wounded.] The 
Lithuanians were “irregulars,” says the cable report. It’s 
astounding how many “irregulars” there are in Lithuania 
and with what impunity they act. If Lithuania does not 
disavow the acts of the “irregulars” in this instance and 
promptly proceed to their punishment, will the League 
Council carry out M. Viviani’s threat? After the issue of 
the Memel affair, is it to be expected that they will? 

* * * 

Worse and worse. On the 18th, according to a Kovno dis- 
patch, there was a fight between Polish and Lithuanian 
regular troops in which “dozens were killed and hundreds 
were wounded.” According to the same dispatch, after 
taking possession of the part of the neutral zone assigned 
to Poland by the League Council, Polish troops invaded 
Lithuanian territory and attacked regular Lithuanian 
troops. The Lithuanian Government has telegraphed the 
Secretary of the League of Nations asking that the Coun- 
cil take steps to prevent extension of the conflict. ‘The 
Lithuanian Government is inconsistent,” you say. It is. 

The following from Le Matin of Paris is probably near 
the truth: 

It is certain that irregular Lithuanian bands are trying 
to stir up a conflict between Poland and Lithuania and are 
not sufficiently discouraged by their Government. 

An official statement issued by the Warsaw Government 
on the 20th stated that the Polish forces sent into the neu- 
tral zone were gendarmes only and very few in number; 
that they confined themselves strictly to that part of the 
neutral zone assigned to Poland by the Council; that these 
gendarmes were attacked by regular Lithuanian troops, and 
that in the fighting ten of them were killed and sixteen 
wounded. 

It seems probable that the Warsaw statement is on the 
whole correct and that Kovno is lying. Whether the Lithu- 
anians fighting the Poles are regulars or irregulars, they 
seem to have the backing of the Kovno Government. Ap- 
parently there is still fighting of sorts going on (Febru- 
ary 21). 

* * * 

The Moscow Government has dispatched a note to War- 
saw and Kovno, declaring its willingness to mediate in the 
dispute, and inviting attention to the fact that Russia does 
not recognize the League of Nations. Paris thinks that 
Moscow is egging Lithuania on. Paris is probably quite 
right. 


Turkey 


HE reader will recall the Turkish notification to the 
T Allied High Commissioners at Constantinople and to 
the foreign naval commanders in Smyrna harbor to the 
effect that after February 7 no foreign warship of tonnage 
greater than 1,000 would be allowed in Smyrna harbor, nor 
would more than one warship of any foreign nation be 
allowed there at a time; how the Allied High Commission- 
ers protested to Angora, and how the foreign naval com- 
manders in Smyrna harbor defied the Turkish commandant 
at Smyrna and cleared their ships for action; how the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, and Italy likewise pro- 
tested to Angora, declaring that the Turkish notification 
would not be complied with, since it flouted the terms of 
the Mudros Armistice treaty, which was still in effect, and 
how those Governments sent more warships, including some 
dreadnoughts, to Smyrna Harbor or its vicinity; and how, 
presumably pursuant to orders from Angora, the Turkish 
commandant at Smyrna notified the Allied naval command- 
ers in the harbor of postponement until sunset of the 13th 
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of the going into effect of the absurd order. Apparently 
further postponement was not granted; but the foreign 
warships remain in Smyrna harbor, undisturbed by the 
Turks. The bluff was called and Angora was discovered to 
hold a “busted” flush. 
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The cottage in which Izaak Walton, author of “The Compleat 

Angler,” was born, near Shallowford, England. It has been 

acquired by the Government, and is to be preserved as a Walton 
Memorial 


A report noticed in our last issue declared that the 
Smyrna order had been issued by a Turkish general on a 
tour of inspection, an explanation that would account read- 
ily enough for its absurdity; but the report seems to have. 
been without foundation. 

Ismet Pasha is now in Angora, and the Angora Assembly 
is discussing, behind closed doors, the Allied terms offered 
him at Lausanne. 


The Fifth Pan-American Congress 


HE fifth Pan-American Congress will open at Santiago, 
T Chile, on March 25. Our delegation is to consist of 
Mr. Fletcher, our Ambassador to Belgium (chairman), 
Senator Kellogg of Michigan, Senator Pomerene of Ohio, 
ex-Senator Saulsbury of Delaware, George E. Vincent of 
the Rockefeller Institute, Frank C. Partridge of Vermont, 
William E. Fowler of Washington, and Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan-American Union. 

Mr. Hughes hopes to be present at the opening session of 
the conference, but as a special guest-of the Chilean Gov- 
ernment, not in the character of delegate. He plans to visit 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires; thence over the Trans-An- 
dean to Santiago; thence to Lima, Peru; thence home: in 
all a six weeks’ trip.—But, owing to recent grave interna- 
tional developments, it is very doubtful whether Mr. Hughes 
will be able to go. 


Two Things 


HE Irish Free State Government issued a proclamation, 
T offering amnesty to all insurgents who should surren- 
der with their arms on or before February 18. Onthe 16th 
Mr. Cosgrave, President of the Free State Parliament, pub- 
lished a statement declaring that the amnesty offer was the 
last word of clemency to be expected from the Free State 
Government; that Government would not negotiate with 
any of the irregular leaders. Following this statement 
there was a considerable acceptance of the amnesty offer, 


but not by the leaders; outrages continue as briskly as ever. 
* * * 


The gardens in Jerusalem laid out by one of the Herods 
have been restored. The water reservoirs built by Solomon 
have been cleared out and are now furnishing water to Jeru- 
salem through an aqueduct which passes through Bethlehem. 
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Judge Hooper on Tut-ankh-Amen 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Hooper to his court officer, who certainly did 
look sour. “What’s wrong? Has your mother- 
in-law come to stay seven years?” 

“T’m mad to th’ marrow of my backbone, Judge,” said 
Durfey. “My pipe is lost. For eighteen years, Judge, 
I’ve been puttin’ my pipe on one spot on the dinin’-room 
mantel when I leave home, sayin’ ‘Now, no one touch my 
pipe!’, and last night when I went home it was gone. 
This is a divil of a world, Your Honor! A man can’t put 
anything any place and expect to find it the next min- 
ute!” 

“Not even him- 
self, Durfey,’’ 
agreed the Judge. 

“Not even what, 
Judge?” 

“Not even him- 
self, Durfey,’’ 
Judge Hooper re- 
peated. “I’m think- 
ing of that poor con- 
sumptive lad down 
there in Egypt, 
maybe. That Tut- 
ankh-Amen kid 
they’ve been digging 
up with a whoop and 
hurrah, like he was 
a woodchuck that 
had to be spaded out 
or the devil would 
be to pay. Well, I 
dunno; maybe the 
lad was an outrage- 
ous rascal for want- 
ing to hide himself 
away like that; and 
no doubt it is a grand thing to nose him out and 
put him where Mike and Maggie can stare at him, ad- 
mission free on Sundays from nine to five, twenty-five 
cents on week days, check your umbrella at the door. 

“Anyway, Durfey, it is not for us to judge the sci- 
entific value of the grave-robbery of that lad. It is 
none of our business that the one great hope of them 
old Egyptians while alive was that they would stay 
put when they were dead. We’re nct wise enough to 
judge, Durfey, and for all we know the exhumation of 
the boy’s corpse may lead to high and noble things—a 
new design on a four-cent wall-paper, maybe, that will 
adorn the homes of the poor and lonely and make their 
lives brighter and better. Already I see some good 
coming from it; there’s more Tut-ankh-Amen in the 
Sunday supplement and less legs of the society leader 
temporarily sojourning at Palm Beach. 

“When I come to think it over, Durfey, the importance 
of the results are so grand that the chucking of young 
Tut out of his grave amounts to nothing at all. Awhile 
back I did think that the trouble those ancient human 
beings took to hide their graves deep in the sides of 
hills, or in the inwards of pyramids, meant some sort 


6s 1 , OU look sour this morning, Durfey,” said Judge 











of desire to be left alone that other human beings ought 
to respect, but I see now I was wrong. It’s time they 
were routed out and put on exhibition in the side-show. 
The Wild Man of Borneo is dead, the Siamese Twins are 
defunct, the Great Cardiff Giant was never anything 
but a fake, anyhow, and it is high time to unpeel a good- 
looking young king and show how distressing he looks 
when he has been dead three thousand years. 

’ “For you see, Durfey, one of these spice-cured phar- 
aohs is going to be the only king a good democrat can 
look at soon. The living crop of kings is being wiped 
out, and those that were canned in the last few hun- 
dred years were put up in a mighty poor style. They 
were mostly cold-packed, Durfey, which is well enough 
for a temporary job, but a cold-packed king don’t keep. 
like the sun-dried Egyptian brand. So, you see, Dur- 
fey, a few of these desiccated Egyptian monarchs may 
be the only royalty our posterity may ever look upon. 
And from the specimens I have seen, Durfey, the sight 
of them will be a grand boost for democracy. As our 
progeny looks upon one of those dried monarchs it will 
say: ‘So that is a king! Thank heaven we have none 
of them to-day! I’ve 
seen a hunk of dried 
beef that looked 
handsomer.’ 

“Of course, Dur- 
fey, Tut-ankh-Amen 
did not expect to be 
Exhibit 3264 in the 
side show when he 
passed away. When 
I put’on my gray 
canton-flannel night- 
shirt and tie the red, 
woolen nightcap on 
74 my head these cool 

- nights I do not ex- 
pect to be carried down to the church fair and have 
ten cents admission charged for a look at me. 

“Ah, well! Durfey, what’s digging up a dead king 
compared with the way many of our novelists are dig- 
ging up the dirty hidden things ‘of our souls? This is. 
the age of digging-up, Durfey, and maybe the only trou- 
ble with those of us who kick is that we did not get ahold 
of the motion-picture rights. What’s a king or a secret 
niche of the soul when there are royalties to be had in 
good dollars? Three thousand years from now a gang of 
Neo-Phrygians may dig you up, Durfey, and cause a 
grand commotion in the progressive land of Japo-China 
by wirelessing the glad words, to wit: ‘Tomb of Dur-fey, 
High Court Officer of Lem-Mu-El Hoo-Per, opened to- 
day. The remains, while well preserved, are badly moth- 
eaten; they are now being given a coat of shellac and 
will be exhibited after June 16 at Bar-Num’s museum. 
How would you like that, Durfey?” 

“Three thousand years from now,” said Durfey, “I’ll 
not be worryin’ anny more than this Tut-anhk-Amen is. 
And I’m thinkin’ that’s not any, Judge. But, by cripes! 





if them kids of mine haven’t found my pipe this noon. 
there’s goin’ to be the divil to pay!” 
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Pious Books of Yesterday 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


tween pious religious books and others the differ- 

ence is wide, while between pious books and books 
of piety it is both wide and deep. The “Imitation of 
Christ” is a book of piety. A little book called “Nar- 
ratives of Pious Children,” highly esteemed and much 
read three-quarters of a century ago, is as pious as its 
title. Books of piety express humility and reverence. 
Pious books express religious self-conceit and effrontery. 
They compliment God on His Plan of Salvation. 

It is one of our uncontested beliefs that American 
life has been influenced by religious books of every 
known kind. Uncontested beliefs are not necessarily 
true, however, and this one may not be, but the kinds 
of religious books that certainly have influenced us have 
been many and various. Some of them have been as 
clean as the Ten Commandments, and some of them as 
indecent as the religious anecdotes with which John 
Winthrop embellished his “Journals.” Some of them 
have been as imbecile as Cotton Mather’s “Wonders of 
the Invisible World,” or as Increase Mather’s “Remark- 
able Providences,” while others, not less orthodox, have 
been as challenging to intellectual acuity as Samuel 
Hopkins’ amazing “System of Doctrines.” Some have 
been as cocksure and impertinent as Baxter’s “Call to 
the Unconverted,” once popular among us, and some of 
them (not to mention the Unitarian, Universalist and 
Transcendentalist writings) as tentative and as well- 
bred as Bushnell’s “Forgiveness and Law.” 

These, however, have not been, strictly speaking, pious 
books, and without acquaintance with the quality of the 
pious books of yesterday the characteristic religious atti- 
tudes of Protestant Americans to-day are not to be un- 
derstood. Never expository and rarely argumentative, 
they were seldom meditative in manner and never were 
so in substance. They were assertive, sentimental, 
other-worldy, melancholy, and childish. The American 
Tract Society and the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Society published them in profusion. From Sunday 
School libraries they were fed to children and youth, and 
in decorous families they were “required reading” on 
that unforgettable seventh day when secular newspapers, 
profane history, natural philosophy and tales of travel 
were as taboo as Voltaire and Byron. Perhaps that is 
why, in the clearing out of garrets and the settlement 
of estates, they have so swiftly found their way to paper 
mills and bonfires that it is not easy now to get to- 
gether even a small collection of them that is represen- 
tative. 

I have a few examples that I should not like to part 
with. Most satisfying is the “Pious Children,” already 
named. It consists of true biographies. Real names, 
and places and dates of birth and death are given. 
Thus: 


William Quayle was born in Douglas, in the Isle of Man, 
October 21, 1778. He seemed to have the fear of God from 
his infancy, which produced in him a holy zeal for the glory 
of God. This he manifested by frequently reproving sinners, 
especially his mother; telling her, that she ought not to say 
such bad words as she sometimes did; which reproofs, after 
she was deprived of him, caused her much sorrow of heart, 
on account of her not having paid greater attention to them. 


On September 24, “in the ninth year of his age,” 


Pitre: books are religious books of a kind; but be- 


William “fell asleep in the arms of his dear Redeemer.” 

He was not exceptional. Robert Hill of Stourport, 
who lived six years, from infancy “had on his mind a 
deep sense of eternal things.” Thomas Wight, of Seven- 
oaks, who survived until eleven, “at five years of age be- 
gan to be very diligent in prayer. Sometimes he would 
collect the neighbors’ children together, and pray with 
them in the barns, the gardens, and the fields.” William 
Ashford, of Hockley near Birmingham, “feared God 
from his infancy,” but lived to be eleven. “He seemed 
to take no pleasure in play, and carefully shunned the 
company of wicked children.” 

The author of this incomparable work was the Rev. 
George Hendley. Different in plan, but useful in its 
testimonies to infant conversion, is “Children Led to 
the Saviour,” by Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D. D., described 
on the title page as author of “Advice to a Young 
Christian,” which was a book “On the Importance of 
Aiming at an Elevated Standard of Piety, by a Village 
Pastor.” The “Memoirs of Harlan Page, or the Power 
of Prayer and Personal Effort for the Souls of Individ- 
uals,” by William A. Hallock, Corresponding Secretary 
of the American Tract Society, tells of the spiritual 
wrestlings of a young man born at Coventry, Tolland 
County, Connecticut, July 28, 1791, who was “the only 
son of pious parents.” He “always sustained a good 
moral character,” yet, nevertheless, after “anguish” that 
was “almost insupportable” emerged happily from con- 
viction of sin and lived a consecrated life to the ripe age 
of forty-three years. His case is interesting because it is 
a cardinal doctrine of piosity that men of good moral 
character are saved, if at all, with great difficulty and for 
divine reasons peculiarly inscrutable. Another “grip- 
ping” instance is given in “Sketches from Life, or Illus- 
trations of the Influence of Christianity,” anonymous. 
In this volume we are introduced to “A Model of Mor- 
ality.” Notwithstanding his ethical correctness the 
model underwent unmistakable conversion, and “early 
ripened for heaven.” 

To continue these excerpts and samplings would be 
merely to give “more of the same”; but one “little one” 
it would be too bad to leave out. A book called “Light 
on the Ocean,” by Rev. S. W. Hanks, tells us of “Chris- 
tian Experiences of Sailors,” “Religious Reading at Sea,” 
“Sabbath School] Sailors,” and “Answers to Prayer,” 
and concludes with “Encouragement for Christian Moth- 
ers.” In the “Answers to Prayer” is enshrined that 
strangely forgotten poem by J. T. Fields, “The Captain 
and His Child,” beginning: 

We were crowded in the cabin. 

It was a bad night, and each was “busy with his 

prayers,” when: 


“We are lost!’ the Captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


But his little daughter whispered 
As she took his icy hand, 

“Isn’t God upon the ocean, 

Just. the same as on the land?” 


And we anchored safe in harbour 
When the morn was shining clear. 
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A Page of Recent Verse 


Edited by Helen Louise Cohen 
Head of the Department of English, Washington Irving High School 


“Ag far as our intellects are concerned, the pleasure we take in metre has, I fancy, to do with our pleasure in the 


familiar. 


more marked to consider every subject under the 

sun a fit theme for poetry, but widely differing 
aspects of nature seem to call the poets as clearly today as 
more modern mechanical and psychological ideas. For ex- 
ample, here are two recent poems on snow. You may, like 
Whittier and Cowper, devote lines upon lines to conveying 
your reactions to snow, or you may, as these contemporary 
poets have done, register your sensations and pictures with- 
in the compass of twelve lines. 

“First Snow” belongs plainly in the imagistic category. 
Here we have a picture that might almost be a literal tran- 
scription of a Japanese impression. “Snow Mark” follows 
the tradition of such careful native observers as Robert 
Frost or Edwin Arlington Robinson. It expresses country 
lore, but it ends with an intricate and subtle figure which 
enforces and makes vivid the deep snowfall of the country- 
side. 


N mn: the tendency is becoming more and 


“First Snow,’’ By Abigail Cresson 
[Voices] 
The pear tree shakes her head, 
And petals fall 
In fragile whiteness 
On the garden wall. 


The wind shakes out a cloud 
And soft and still 

The petalled snow comes 
Dancing down the hill. 


The wall is white again— 
The gaunt, grey pear 
Wonders to see these 
Other petals there. 


‘Snow Mark,’’ By Louise Townsend Nicholl 
[The Measure] 


They say there’ll be as deep a fall of snow 

As this year’s Indian Flowers are high—and here 
They’ve reckoned depth and height enough to know. 
The flowers are growing extra tall this year. 


Slender, with small white clusters at the top, 
They point occultly to the unseen place 

Where snow, unformed, unfallen now, will stop. 
The clusters just suggest snow-crystal lace. 


These meadows will be blown and drifted steep. 
These reaching flowers are such small seed to sow 
Toward that great harvest only heat can reap— 
The massive, myriad-flowered wreaths of snow. 


It is safe to assume that the author of “Lost Youth” has 
thoroughly assimilated Wordsworth’s famous Ode. Thor- 
ley’s poem is little more than an expansion of those lines 
that follow, “Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting.” 


‘Lost Youth,’’ By Wilfrid Thorley 
[The Saturday Review] 
Heaven’s gate for me was once a stile, 
The grassy fields I trod 
Were full of flowers that seemed erewhile 
As stars that gazed on God; 


The whole point of most of the devices of metre is the recurrence of particular thoughts or rhythms 
either exactly, or with a small change.”—A. Williams-Ellis. 


And merry birds were cherubim 
That sang in hawthorn trees— 
But now I’m older, now I’m older, 

Where are these? 


Once if my feet but fell on grass 
Each one became a wing, 

And I moved on as clouds will pass 
When winds are trumpeting; 

And once to me the soft-spun moss 
Was from an, angel’s weft— 

But now I’m older, now I’m older, 
What is left? 


The feet that flew, the eyes that glowed, 
The lamp of faith that shone, 
They fail me now upon the road 
That I must travel on; 
The frost erewhile was holy breath 
For sign upon my panes— 
But now I’m older, now I’m older, 
What remains? 


Walter de la Mare is being given more general consid- 
eration at the present moment, it seems, than any other 
living English poet. In the current Poetry Review, in an 
appreciation of his work, M. Hunter Woods writes: “To 
attempt to judge the artistry of Mr. de la Mare is like 
writing a treatise on a spider’s web or a drop of dew. We 
may try to reveal the secrets of their structure, but to do 
so we may have to break the one to fragments, and the 
minutest observation cannot expose more of the other’s 
beauty to us than we discern already . - he is always 
on the watch, sensing out the little, vague, unconsidered 
‘atmospheric beauties’ which other poets pass by.” 

Another recent critique of de la Mare, contained in 
“An Anatomy of Poetry,” by A. Williams-Ellis, offers a 
similar observation. “In some curious way,” the essayist 
writes, “the short poems seem to reinforce one another .and 
to create a remarkable. atmosphere, with their subtle 
cadences, the niceties of their rhythm and the extraordinary 
propriety of their vocabulary. These poems are like silk 
threads which are individually fragile, but which, woven 
together, make a fabric of unmatched finesse and strength, 
and one capable of taking on the clearest colors.” 

From the fifth volume of “Georgian Poetry,” which has 
just appeared in England, is quoted one of de la Mare’s 
most characteristic poems. 


‘‘The Moth,’”’ By Walter de la Mare 
[Georgian Poetry] 
Isled in the midnight air, 
Musked with the dark’s faint bloom, 
Out into glooming and secret haunts 
The flame cries, “Come!” 


Lovely in dye and fan, 

A-tremble in shimmering grace, 

A moth from her winter swoon 
Uplifts her face: 


Stares from her glamorous eyes; 
Wafts her on plumes like mist; 
In ecstasy swirls and sways 

To her strange tryst. 
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RIVATE MULVANEY, of the 
British Army in India, did not 
have a high opinion of Field-Marshal 
Lord Wolseley. And Mark Twain was 
once told a story which he put into 
print, describing Lord Wolseley’s ca- 
reer, under a thin disguise, as “Luck.” 
It is said, however, on the best author- 
ity, that Mark Twain did not know 
who was the original of the story when 
he wrote it. But, to show the other 
side of the picture, when the singer of 
the Colonel’s part in one of the early 
performances of “Patience” first inter- 
polated the line, “Skill of Sir Garnet in 
thrashing a cannibal,” the audience 
burst into enthusiastic applause. Lord 
Wolseley was not always unpopular. 

He felt the dislike which surrounded 
him, however, for the greater part of 
his career. He wrote to his wife, in 
“The Letters of Lord and Lady Wolse- 
ley” (Doubleday), that he was puzzled 
by the enmity which he seemed to pro- 
voke. He was not without his preju- 
dices; seldom does he speak pleasantly 
of an Engiishman who belonged to the 
Liberal party, while Americans were as 
insects in his sight. The book is full of 
references to the famous personages of 
its period (1870-1911), monarchs, 
statesmen, soldiers, and other public 
figures. Lady Wolseley’s letters are, 
on the whole, suggestive of a far more 
magnetic character. The final page 
would win the reader, if the earlier 

. ones had not already done so. It is a 
letter from Lord Wolseley to his wife: 
Mentone, 23rd May, 1911. 
My Dearest of Dear Women: 

I love you as of yore, and I feel sure 
that the last earthly thought that will pass 
through my brain whilst dying will be of 
you and for you. I pray that God will 
admit me into Heaven, and when I get 
there—if I am permitted to do so—I shall 
take up a commanding position past which 
all spirits and souls coming from our 
country must pass, so that I may be sure 
of meeting you there. I don’t for a moment 
think that any one of the comrades amidst 
whom I have lived has had any conception 
of how deep is the love I bear you. Indeed, 
there have been moments when I did not 
think that even you quite realized it. 

I had no intention to write like this, 
but absence “makes my heart grow fonder.” 
Please pardon the selfishness that seems to 
pervade this little note; perhaps that 
quality has its root in the rich deep soil 
of love that surrounds you.—Always your 
loving husband, GARNET. 


When the Puritans, as represented 
by Mr. John S. Sumner, of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, and the 
anti-Puritans get into a fight, I find 
myself sympathizing with the attitude 
of the pioneer who returned to his 
cabin to discover that his wife was in a 
mortal struggle with a bear. He took 
up his position on the side-lines and 
began to shout: “Go it, Wife! Go it, 
Bear!” 

The silly attempt to suppress “Jur- 
gen” and the equally silly and far 
more blatant whoops of the anti-Puri- 
tans which followed, leave neither side 
with much claim to sympathy. Mr. 
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Cabell’s novel retired into the semi- 
obscurity which is the position of 
Scotch whiskey in this country: it sold 
on the sly for $15 a copy. All his other 
books were reissued and sold in great 
numbers; the author instantly became, 
according to the fervent acclamations 
of all the bubbling young radicals, 
America’s greatest author and divinest 
genius, and fifty other writers of eroti- 
cism prayed every night for long life 
and strength for Mr. Sumner, so that 
he might survive to suppress one of 
their books, too. Freedom did not die 
nor Art perish while Mr. Cabell’s novel 
remained, for about two years, pro- 
scribed. 

Mr. Cabell had a reputation before 
“Jurgen” became a legal question. His 
novels had their clever and original 
pages and their tiresome ones. He often 
write in an affected jargon, with many 
references to ‘“Poictesme”’—a _ coun- 
try whose name afflicts this writer like 
the obsession of Mr. Dick. The trouble 
with “Jurgen” was not so much that it 
is erotic as that it is narcotic. Many 
readers have told me that their experi- 
ences were like mine: an hour’s read- 
ing of the book would send them fast 
asleep. 

“Jurgen and the Law” (McBride) 
has now been published, giving the 
brief submitted in court for the pub- 
lishers, and the opinion of the court. 
The learned judge seems to have been 
a little bamboozled by the foolery of 
the book: he thinks that it was really 
founded on a medieval legend. But 
when he comes to the law and to com- 
mon sense he is brief and admirable: 
the book does not come within the 
meaning of the statute against obscene 
literature, and the jury are directed to 
acquit the defendants. But not so 
much may be said for the brief sub- 
mitted by the defendants’ lawyers— 
that is long, verbose, and absurd. When 
it comes to the points really at issue, 
and to the pages about which doubt 
might arise, it seeks refuge in humbug, 
in that same disingenuousness and lack 
of frankness which is the crying sin of 
the Puritans and the prudes. Instead 
of admitting honestly what everybody 
knows to be the fact, that the book is 
full of double meanings which are so 
veiled that only the _ sophisticated 
reader would understand them, the at- 
torneys throw Mr. Cabell’s literary 
skill overboard and ridiculously pre- 
tend that there is no double meaning 
at all. They put the author—and so 
have others put him, and so, I think, in 
one of his published defenses he put 
himself—in the position of a man who 
deliberately tells a doubtful story and 
then, when his hearers laugh, simpers: 
“I don’t mean what you mean.” The 
story of “Jurgen” was not a smutty 
story, and it deserved a better defense 
than this. How can the Anti-Puritans 
gain a little of the frankness and cour- 
age of which they stand in such need? 


“The Odyssey of a Torpedoed Trans- 
port” (Houghton Mifflin) consists of 
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the letters of a young officer in the 
French merchant: marine, written with 
no purpose of publication. They are 
translated by Grace Fallow Norton. 
The letters begin at the outbreak of the 
War, and end in 1917, when, it is sup- 
posed, the writer went down with his 
ship, which the Germans destroyed. 
The letters are naive and sprightly; 
the volume is a novelty among the war- 
books. 


Books to tell how to write the short 
story—as useful as books on how to 
swim, in that they are pleasant to read 
after you have learned to swim—and 
books containing collections of good 
short stories, of these two there have 
been many, many, samples. Professor 
Fred Lewis Pattee’s “The Development 
of the American Short Story” (Har- 
per) is neither of these things. It sur- 
veys the history of this form of fiction 
in the United States from Washington 
Irving to O. Henry and Mrs. Wharton. 
It is a reference book, full of informa- 
tion, with all the useful if unattractive 
apparatus of indexes and bibliogra- 
phies. But it is also a book which may 
be read for pleasure, by any. one at all 
interested in such quaint subjects as— 
to name only three of the chapters— 


“The Arrival of the Annuals,” “The. 


Rise of the Lady’s Books,” and “The 
Reign of Dialect.’ 


My experience with enthusiasts for 
Esperanto, Ido, Volapiik, and other 
“universal” languages has always led 
me to think that these gentlemen were 
so many joyous Alexanders, delighted 
to find another world [a new language] 
to conquer. They were. invariably 
polyglot persons, frequently from one 
of those European countries where at 
least three languages are absolutely 
necessary. They had some mastery of 
four or five or six modern tongues, and 
to cram up on Esperanto was so much 
pure fun. They liked to get together 
and have conversations in the new lan- 
guage—breaking into English every 
now and then, to make sure what it was 
all about. ; 

Mr. Guérard’s “A Short History of 
the International Language Move- 
ment” (Boni & Liveright) isan enter- 
taining volume, with its full informa- 
tion upon the general subject of the 
need for such a language, reviewing the 
defunct Volapiik, and the others like 
Esperanto and Ido, which nearly. be- 
came war casualties. The author has 
more sense of proportion, and not so 
much humorless zeal as most of the 
writers on the topic. He admits that 
the- Esperantists and the Idists, dedi- 
cated as they are to peace, good-will, 
and international calm, might at least 
stop fighting with one another. 


Michael Fairless’s prose poem which 
has charmed so many readers—“The 
Roadmender” (Dutton, $6), has been 
issued in holiday dress, with photo- 
graphic illustrations by Will. Taylor. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Ma 
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Book Reviews 
Some Women and a Lady 


ANNE SEVERN AND THE FYIELDINGS. By 
-May Sinclair. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

BEING RESPECTABLE. By Grace Flandrau. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. P 

BiacK OxXEN. By Gertrude Atherton. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. 

Proup Lapy. By Neith Boyce. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


¢¢ ANNE SEVERN and the Field- 
ings” is a good product of a sec- 
ondary kind, the fruit of an intelligently 
inventive rather than creative impulse. 
The story does not tell itself by way of 
Miss Sinclair. It is skillfully composed 
by her according to the method of her 
school—that Georgian school which is 
already a little of the past. The Field- 
ings are one of those nice conventional 
families of the upper middle class, like 
the Harrisons in “The Tree of Heaven,” 
who have been so thoroughly, not to 
say exhaustively, taken to pieces by the 
passing literary generation. It almost 
seemed that Rose Macaulay had packed 
away the pieces for good, gaily in 
“Potterism,” and soberly in “Dangerous 
Ages.” But they have continued to re- 
appear In later novels, like “The Room” 
of G. B. Stern. And here they are 
again! the Fieldings of Wyck-on-the- 
Hill, a close-knit tribe of more or less 
inharmonious personalities; nice people. 
Robert Fielding is a favorable example 
of the British paterfamilias. His wife 
Adeline, whom he adores, is a beauty 
and an egoist, with a grown-up family 
who agree to adore her, though they 
cannot well be blind to her real quality. 
There are three boys, Jerrold, Eliot, 
and Colin. Little Anne Severn is first 
left with the Fieldings when the death 
of her mother. and the necessary exile 
of her father, a member of the Indian 
civil service, call for some sort of asy- 
lum. She becomes almost a member 
of the family. Eliot is the best of the 
boys, and Anne might have made him 
happy and been happy with him if she 
had not been fated to love Jerrold. 
Later Jerrold and Eliot believe the first 
person who tells them that Anne is mis- 
tress of Colin. Jerrold marries a Maisie 
therefore; and then makes Anne his 
mistress. Finally he. and Anne defy 
the world and dismiss Maisie; “hand in 
hand, like children, they went down 
through the twilight of the fields to- 
gether .’ The story is less 
hectic in mood and style than much of 
Miss Sinclair’s work, but there are the 
usual false notes and strained situa- 
tions. We never believe in her males, 
or are comfortable in the presence of 
her females. They embarrass us by be- 
lieving in her males as well as by 
thrusting their femaleness upon us. 
All this kind of thing is naturalized 
and brought home in “Being Respec- 
table.” It is true that the author owes 
to the Georgian crew much of her larger 
method and mood as well as her jaunty 
and defiant style. But in placing the 
action in our midland region she has 
chosen the stage now generally ac- 
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cepted as representative of America. 
Being respectable in Columbia, Minne- 
sota, we now agree, is doing the trick 
for all of us. Why keep on showing the 
absurdity of the trick, one may ask? 
Ah, but respectability is still tolerated 
and even cultivated by the dumb mil- 
lions, and as long as this is so, it re- 
mains the duty of the vocal minority 
to keep on vocalizing. The author of 
“Being Respectable” has quite an air of 
springing something on us, in her 
chronicle of the Darius Carpenters: 
of planning to jolt us into a sudden and 
salutary realization of the organized 
hypocrisy called ‘religion, the hollow 
sham called conduct, and the ill-con- 
cealed rottenness of “the best people.” 

A pity, because this is an old song, 
and the author has both talent and 
materials for a well-rounded story. 
Here is a book with a good many life- 
like scenes and types in it—as a me- 
chanical figure is lifelike without being 
alive. It presents American society in 
terms of one who has mastered the 
British anti-Victorian attitudes and 
style. Near-Wells on the middle north- 
west! This is the ring of it: “Mud- 
dling—half in, half out. Denby had 
eiven her something to think about. 
Denby, Louisa’s husband. He was like 
this and he had never known him. 
“Good old Denby—” Father Darius Car- 
penter is the only lovable type of the 
lot, and he is supposed to be on the 
whole laughable in his respectability. 
Still he is nowhere shown kissing the 
stenographer or robbing the orphan, 
and that is something. Daughter 
Louisa is a silly snob, son Charles a 
pompous weakling, and the feckless 
“modernism” of daughter Deborah (the 
heroine if there is one) does not “get 
her anywhere’’—or us either. A pa- 
thetic female, as her brother-in-law 
Denby is a pathetic male. Whether 
their unhappiness should be laid to the 
deadly influences of an all-compassing 
resvectability rather than to their own 
feebleness is an open question. 

“Black Oxen” is the best piece of 
work Mrs. Atherton has done for a long 
time. It is good as a yarn and good 
as a commentary. As for the virtue 
in the central idea or situation—an old 
woman restored to youth and beauty by 
the now famous “gland” operation— 
both author and publisher make too 
much of it. It is a timely stunt cleverly 
pulled off. The mystery of the affair is 
likely to be solved by the reader on 
page 13 if it has not been on page 9. 
But his interest in the author’s work- 
ing out of the situation remains. The 
young hero, of course, has to be per- 
mitted the degree of blindness essential 
to the plot. The code of romantic fic- 
tion forbids him to see the side of a 
barn door till the time is ripe. But all 
this is understood and accepted by any 
good theatre-goer or _ novel-reader. 
Mrs. Atherton manages the whole affair 
plausibly enough for her purposes. Her 
chief fault is a tendency to lapse into 
superfluities. The clinical detail of the 
gland operation might better have been 
left obscure, and in general her people 
spout and discuss and analyze each 
other at too great length for readers 
who would like to get on with the ac- 
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tion. Nobody would accuse Mrs. Ather- 
ton of deliberately padding or diffusing 
her tale. Her natural method is a bril- 
liant improvisation, and she is at her 
best in its employment here. If we can- 
not enjoy the method, we had better go 
elsewhere for our amusement. 

Thousands of women who, in adver- 
tisements of the book, are pictured as 
seeking in it the secret of perpetual 
youth, will be properly disappointed. 
Mrs. Atherton brings her tale to an 
honest but not a “happy” ending. Poor 
Madam Zattiany is, after all, to recover 
only the surface of youth; its beauty, 
its vigor but not its innocence or its 
ecstasy. She has a “cause” to live for; 
otherwise the game goes all to the dow- 
agers and frumps, her contemporaries, 
who have grown old, and stayed old,in 
their due time. Apart from the odd 
plot the book is full of clever stuff— 
scenes and types and modes of though 
and conduct in after-war New York. 
‘The hero is “a new one” in fiction, a 
popular and highly-paid “columnist.” 
Clavering is of good Southern family, 
and has the run both of fashionable 
society and of the literary-artistic- 
radical world which Mrs. Atherton 
labels “the Sophisticates.” The chief 
figure in the former group is old Mrs. 
Oglethorpe, one of those aristocratic 
horse-marines without whom polite fic- 
tion could not get on at all. A kindly- 
terrible old woman, who has gone her 
own gait all her life, without bounds, 
but is quite bewildered and helpless in 
the face of her grand-daughter Janet’s 
wild flapperishness. Janet is one of 
the best portraits thus far achieved 
within the type. Whether she, re- 
formed, or Gora Dwight, Sophisticate, 
is destined to console the forlorn young 
Clavering, later on, the reader is left 
free to guess. 

These three novels are all, in their 
different fashions, timely, representa- 
tive, of documentary value. “Proud 
Lady” is something less and more than 
they. It is not a commentary or an 
improvisation, but a firm and finished 
narrative. Placing its action in the 
past, it is-free from confusions and 
temporalities, such as are bound to har- 
ass any chronicler of the contempo- 
rary. It is an interpretation of human 
nature in terms of a life sufficiently re- 
mote to be intelligible. The period 
after the Civil War seemed difficult 
enough to itself, but to us presents an 
appearance if only an appearance of 
almost ingenuous simplicity. Toa small 
town somewhere in the prairie country 
returns Captain Larry Carlin, with a 
distinguished record in the army and 
no prospects. There he was born, son 
of an Irish laborer; there, before the 
war, he has won promise of marriage 
from Mary Lowell, daughter of the 
local doctor. Mary has promised to 
marry him, and she will and does marry 
him, because she wishes to keep her 
word. But during his absence part 
of her has been appropriated by Hilary 
Robertson, her young pastor.” She is 
attracted to Hilary, half-worships him, 
in his priestly function. He loves her 
as a strong man must, but looking on 
her pledge to Carlin as sacred, fights 
and conceals his feeling. Carlin, a gay 
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pagan by nature, resents her attitude 
towards Robertson. She is altogether 
innocent, partly because of a natural 
coldness which always after their mar- 
riage keeps the impetuous Larry at 
arms’ length. Mary is the proud lady, 
the self-possessed, the woman who will 
be herself. Her husband, her children, 
her establishment are possessions to be 
kept in order, to be dominated for their 
own good. 

So the years go by and the estrange- 
ment deepens, and wild-hearted Larry, 
now a great man in the community, 
finds his consolation where he may. 
And in the end it is too late—too late 
at least to recapture lost happiness— 
that the proud woman wakes to realize 
the hollowness of her pride and her 
virtue, to realize something of what 
she has thrown away. We part with 
Mary as she hastens through the gray 
dawn for adoctor: Larry is ina relapse 
after typhoid. Whether he is to recover 
or not we do not know. In a way it 
doesn’t matter, for the real tragedy 
of lost opportunity is already consum- 
mated: “Pray? Was it prayer—this 
voiceless cry of anguish from her heart 
to the unknown? She could cry, O God, 
don’t take him from me, her lips uttered 
the words as she ran. But who would 
hear? . Far, far beyond reach 
or understanding, the force that moved 
this world of beauty and terror, that 
made these poor human beings going 
their ‘ways in darkness, sinning and 
suffering they knew not why. Cold 
Pia harsh - bleak was 
human fate, like this dim steely light, 
this cutting wind, this stony street.” 

This is the-first novel Neith Boyce 
( Mrs. Hutchins Hapgood) has given us 
in fifteen years. The moral of its ar- 
tistic excellence might be worth the con- 
sideration of some of our book-a-year 
performers. H. W. Boynton. 


A Beautiful Book 


THE Hour OF Macic AND OTHER Poems. 
oe bi tg Decorated by Wil- 
lam Nicholson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. ev 


HIS is a beautiful book in two 
Senses. First the work of the poet 
Mr. Davies, author of various books of 
poems, and of prose works like “The 
Autobiography of a Super-Tramp,” is 
remarkable for the beauty of rugged- 
ness in his writing; his poems are 
strong and direct—their weakness is 
an occasional bit of super-virility. But 
take such a passage as this—it is the 
first half of the brief poem called “Joy.” 
JOY 
— on think that joy is bought 
The bait that captures joy is joy 
Itself, a 
My joy it eame mysteriously 
At birth; 
I give it to, not take it from 
The earth. 
Or this vivid and delightful picture: 
IMPUDENCE 
One a the world was gray 
And every face looked dull and full of care 


There tom me, puffing clouds of silver 
yreath, 


A lovely maiden, with a jaunty air. 
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Design by Wm. Nicholson. From W. H. 
Davies's “The Hour of Magic” 


The red carnations flamed in both her 


cheeks, 
Her teeth were white and shown; while 
either eye 
Shone like a little pool on Christchurch 
Hill 
When it has stolen more than half the 
sky. 
And when I saw such beauty, young and 
fresh, 
So proud, although the day was gray 
and cold, 
‘Who ever saw,” I laughed, and stared 
amazed, : 
Such impudence before in this old 
world !” 


The publishers have seen fit to make 
the volume itself a little gem of good 
book-making. It was printed and 
manufactured by George W. Jones in 
London. The modest cover in paper 
boards, with the label in gold and black, 
the end papers in blue, with a dim de- 
sign of the signs of the zodiac, the ex- 
cellent clear print of the text—all these 
go fittingly with William Nicholson’s 
admirable and characteristic decora- 
tions. Two are reproduced herewith. 
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Exposing the Interchurch 
Report 


ANALYSIS OF THE INTERCHURCH WORLD 
MoveMENT REPORT ON THE STEEL 
Strike. By Marshall Olds. Fore- 
word by Jeremiah W. Jenks. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1922. 


me Interchurch Report on the Steel 
Strike of 1919, which is here ana- 
lyzed and severely criticised, was pub- 
lished in August, 1920, and was fol- 
lowed, in November, 1921, by a 
supplementary report of the investi- 
gators, giving much evidence omitted 
from the previous report, together with 
striking samples of the five hundred 
statements and affidavits, which “con- 
stitute the rock bottom of the findings.” 

Now comes Mr. Marshall Olds, jour- 
nalist and author of “The High Cost of 
Strikes” (1921), who, after a searching 
examination of both reports, finds that 
the investigators were strongly bi- 
ased, and goes so far as to accuse them 
of coloring and misrepresenting the 
facts, though perhaps without intend- 
ing to be unfair. It is a serious charge, 
which should not be brought without 
the most convincing proof. 

For example, the Report states, and 
correctly, that the strike was for the 
purpose of forcing a conference and 
setting up trade union collective bar- 
gaining, but gives the impression that 
it was demanded by a large majority 
of the steel workers and not merely 
worked up by outside agitation; that 
some 300,000 men were out for a period 
of three and a half months; and that 
the. charges of Bolshevism and indus- 
trial radicalism in the aim and conduct 
of the strike were without foundation. 
Mr. Olds, on the contrary, says that 
most of the skilled workers and even 
the leaders of the foreign workers were 
opposed to the strike; that it was initi- 
ated, organized, and conducted by Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, John Fitzpatrick, and 
other radical outside leaders; and that 
in October, the peak of the strike move- 
ment, not over 20 per cent. of the men 
were on strike—probably less than half 
of the low-skilled foreign workers. Mr. 
Olds also insists that, although the rad- 
ical leaders were organizing the work- 
ers for immediate ends, their ultimate 
end was to convert them to socialism 
or syndicalism by “boring from with- 
in.” 

Again, the Report states that, “as 
regards common labor steel is a low- 
wage industry”; yet Mr. Olds points 
out, in the very figures cited, that the 
earnings per full week of unskilled steel 
workers in 1919 was $34.19, and that, 
according to the Report, their yearly 
earnings were not less than $1,335; al- 
though, using the same figures, Mr. 
Olds‘estimates that their average wages 
in 1919, a busy year, could not have 
been less than $1,700. 

The Report, however, lays more 
stress on hourly than on daily or yearly 
wages; but on this point also Mr. Olds 
takes issue with the authors, showing, 
by their own figures and those of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, that the average hourly rate of 
common labor in the steel industry in 
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.1919 was 46.2 cents, as compared with 

the rate of bituminous miners of 57.5 
cents; anthracite miners, 51.94 cents; 
United States arsenals, 46 cents; build- 
ing trades, 52 cents; railway section 
men, 37.2 cents; and still lower rates in 
the manufacture of bricks, chemicals, 
glass, and other industries in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Then, too, the employ- 
ment of miners and workers in the 
building trades is far less regular than 
that of steel workers, so that their 
weekly and yearly earnings are much 
less. 

In this controversy the Interchurch 
Report takes final refuge in budgets pre- 
pared by various social workers, ac- 
cording to which a family of five per- 
sons required in 1919 at least $1,575 a 
year for bare subsistence and $2,024 
for a minimum of comfort. On this 
basis it states that “the annual earn- 
ings of 72 per cent. of all steel workers 
were and had been for years below the 
level set by Government experts as the 
minimum of comfort for families of 
five.” Apart from the fact that, as Mr. 
Olds points out, there are, on the aver- 
age, about two persons gainfully em- 
ployed per family of five, this condem- 
nation applies not to the steel industry 
' merely, but to all the industries of the 
country. The average salaries of cler- 
gymen, even, are far below the mini- 
mum of comfort set up by the makers 
of budgets. 

Obviously, the case of the Inter- 
church Report is weak in regard to 
wages; but its strongest indictment of 
the steel companies has to do with 
hours of labor. The Report states that 
approximately half of the workers are 
subject to the 12-hour day; that less 
than a quarter can work under 60 hours 
a week; that usually the shifts alter- 
nate weekly, when the men must work 
the long turn of 18 or 24 hours—a solid 
day at heavy labor; that 25 per cent. 
of the workers are subject to the 7-day 
week; and that in the past decade the 
United States Steel Corporation has in- 
creased the percentage of its employees 
who have been subjected to the 12-hour 
day. 

In answer to this, Mr. Olds quotes 
Judge Gary’s testimony before the Sen- 
ate Committee in October, 1919, in 
which he stated that 34 per cent. of all 
employees of the Steel Corporation 
worked approximately 8 hours a day; 
29.5 per cent. worked 10 hours; 26.5 
per cent. worked the 12-hour turn; that 
the 7-day week had been eliminated; 
and that, out of a total of 191,000 em- 
ployees, 82 worked a continuous 24-hour 
shift once in each month; and 344 
men worked a continuous 18-hour shift 
twice each month. 

The Report criticises these figures on 
the ground that they refer to all the 
employees of the Corporation, including 
miners; but after allowing for that, 
Mr. Olds still finds serious discrepan- 
cies between the statements of the In- 
terchurech Report and the actual facts. 
He also criticises the statement that the 


average steel week has increased from. 


67.6 hours in 1900 to 68.7 hours in 1919, 
as the former figure should be 69.8 
hours, and no account is taken of the 
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-fact that the steel companies were un- 


usually busy during and after the war, 
and that the men were glad to work 
long hours for high pay. 

As to most of the 12-hour workers, 
Mr. Olds says that they are active less 
than half of the time, and that, if the 
shift were reduced to 8 hours, their 
actual working time would be from 2 
to 5 hours. The men are, of course, 
on duty all the time; but this, Mr. Olds 
contends, does not justify the Report in 
derfouncing the 12-hour day as “inhu- 
man” and “a relic of barbarism without 
excuse.” On the contrary, Mr. Olds 
says: “The 12-hour day in the steel 
industry represents the most conspicu- 
ous opportunity in industry for the im- 
migrant worker to better his economic 
standing by making up for his inherent 
handicaps through a maximum use of 
Lis greatest asset.” 

In similar fashion Mr. Olds examines 
the statements of the Report in regard 
to the hazards and hardships of steel 
work, the relations between the steel 
companies and their workers, and the 
refusal to deal with the officials of na- 
tional unions. Also, he believes that 
the doings of “under cover men,” of 
outrages by the troops, and of denial 
of civil rights have been grossly exag- 
gerated in the Report; while little has 
keen said of violence and threats of vio- 
lence on the part of the strikers. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Olds questions the relia- 
bility of the affidavits on which the 
investigators placed such reliance, al- 
leging that many of them were obtained 
by James Maurer, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, and 
other prejudiced persons, even before 
the Interchurch investigation was be- 
gun. 

Finally, and this is the conclusion of 


‘Mr. Olds’s argument, he believes that 


the Interchurch Commission of Inquiry 
made a great mistake in entrusting the 
investigation to the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research, an association ‘“‘organ- 
ized to promote sound human relation- 
ship in industry,” and, therefore, com- 
mitted to a rather definite programme 
of industrial democracy and more or 
less friendly to the ideals of syndical- 
ism and guild socialism. Mr. Olds does 
not exactly impeach the integrity of 
the leading investigators — George 
Soule, David J. Saposs, Marion D. Sav- 
age, Robert Littell, M. K. Wiseheart, 
and Heber Blankenhorn—but he does 
insist that some of them, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, were far 
from impartial in their attitude, and 
that Mr. Blankenhorn, who seems to 
have written most of the report, is a 
socialist or near-socialist. 

Evidently, the present volume is a 
brief in defense of the steel companies 
against the strictures of the Inter- 
church Report, and it must be admitted 
that the author has made a strong case, 
although he weakens ‘it somewhat by 
referring too frequently to the New 
York Legislative Investigation of Radi- 
calism. It must be evident, also, to any 
one who reads both reports in the light 
of the rejoinder, that the Interchurch 
Commission laid itself open to attack 
in choosing such advanced liberals as 
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investigators and in publishing a report 


~which deals so largely in denunciation, 


descends so frequently to slurs and in- 
sinuations, and, before pronouncing 
judgment, presents the facts in such a 
one-sided way. 

Already some prominent leaders of 
the Interchurch World Movement have 
repudiated the Report. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Hiram Foulkes, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, says: “I fear 
that some of the actual investigators 
were not as unprejudiced as_ they 
should have been, and that, personally 
representing one side of the contro- 
versy, their testimony was, therefore, 
liable to be discounted.” Mr. Stanley 
Went, who edited the original draft of 
the Report, says: “I would a great deal 
rather the Report was published in its 
original than its present form, for 
the bias of the original seems to me so 
patent that it would make it a compar- 
atively easy matter to discredit the en- 
tire report.” Professor Jenks, in his 
foreword, is somewhat non-committal, 
but believes that Mr. Olds has done an 
impartial piece of work which is bound 
to raise serious question in the mind of 
any student of social problems who is 
interested in the Report. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Olds has made 
a telling attack on the Interchurch Re- 
port, and it will be interesting to hear 
what the investigators and the Com- 
mission of Inquiry have to say about 
it. However, the last word on the sub- 
ject cannot be said until all of the evi- 
dence, pro and con, is presented before 
some impartial tribunal. Yet even then 
it may remain undecided, for, in the 
last analysis, the issue is between those 
who believe in a large measure of in- 
dustrial‘democracy and those who think 
that the unskilled steel workers are not 
yet ready for this. 

J. E. LEROSSIGNOL 


Literary Salesmen 


THE CrITICAL GAME. By John Macy. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. 

R. MACY has an admirable collec- 

tion of topics as follows: The 

Critical Game, Dante, Nietzsche, Tol- 


-stoy, Maeterlinck, Conrad, Strindberg, 


Tagore, Remy de Gourmont, Swift, Wil- 
liam James, Poe, Whitman, Woodberry, 
Abraham Cahan, Hardy, Borrow, Shel- 
ley, Wells, Masefield, Shakespeare, 
George Moore and other Irish writers, 
James Joyce, and D. H. Lawrence. 

There is only one thoroughly bad sort 
of book review: that is a review so col- 
orless that you can not read it through, 
and so dull that your desire to know 
anything further about the subject of 
it dies within you. There are many 
kinds of good book reviews: but all the 
good varieties have at least these three 
marks of virtue:. they are readable, 
they tell you what the book is “about,” 
and they give you an actual taste of its 
quality. (After that they may praise 
or damn it as they please.) 

Mr. Macy passes these tests. He is 
intelligent and animated and he intends 
to be honest. He almost uniformly 
complies with the natural curiosity of 
the reader to know what the book is 
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about. And his report of his own im- 
pressions is seldom marked by ill-tem- 
pered crotchets or the mere will-to- 
destroy. 

As he showed by his book, “The Spirit 
of American Literature,” his main in- 
tellectual interest is in the liberal 
movement in modern literature. He 
admires the reformers of the world and 
does not shy away from radicals or at- 
tempt to discriminate very sharply 
among them. He energetically “appre- 
ciates,” for instance, Shelley, Tolstoy, 
and H. G. Wells. “It is not at all de- 
rogatory to a man’s ideas that for cen- 
turies and centuries after him the world 
fails to come up to his teaching. If an 
angel is ineffectual that is not the an- 
gel’s fault.” When Mr. Macy believes 
himself to be on the side of the angels, 
he is lenient in his inspection of pass- 
ports. 

As a reviewer, however, he exhibits 

little acrimony and much hospitality to 
writers of many complexions. There 
are only two or three depreciative 
essays in the collection: one on the 
pedantries of Shakespearean scholar- 
ship; one on Tagore, whose offense is 
over-respecting the English and under- 
respecting the American people; and 
one on Mr. George E. Woodberry, who 
is dismissed, albeit without the brutal- 
ity of phrase affected by many of our 
journalists, as a writer who was from 
his youth up hopelessly “old school.” 
In modernity Mr. Macy finds a special 
relish; but he can think of something 
agreeable to say of almost anybody 
from Dante to Masefield and from 
Nietzsche to James Joyce. For Hardy 
and Conrad his enthusiasm is ardent; 
as an early supporter of the latter, he 
asks and deserves an award of merit. 
Most of these discussions are well 
adapted to their purpose, which is ap- 
parently to give the average man a 
taste for literary talk and an appetite 
for more. 
' Though the book has tendencies, it 
has no thesis, and therefore no real 
critical unity. There is for that reason 
little for comment to hover over except 
the introductory chapter on the “criti- 
cal game.” The title itself suggests 
what the author himself avows, that. 
serious criticism is not taken very seri- 
ously by any one who can profit by it; it 
can avail little to “elevate taste.” It 
differs, as he chooses to practice it, from 
any other branch of literature only “as 
whist differs from poker.” “The critic 
is always playing his own game, selfish, 
egotistical, expressive of his own will.” 
“In this discourse Mr. Macy betrays, 
as it appears to me, the amiable cyn- 
icism of an indolent thinker. He never 
bestirs himself to the point of defining 
his own subject, “The function of crit- 
icism at the present time and at all 
times,” he declares, “is to be wise, 
witty, eloquent, instructive, humorous, 
original, graceful, beautiful, provoca- 
tive, irritating, persuasive.” 

That is no bad account of the various 
qualities which criticism may display 
in the performance of its “function.” 
But what is the “function” itself? One 
can only guess from what Mr. Macy 
hints is the “value” of criticism. “The 
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value of what the critic says,” he con- 
tinues, “must, of course, depend partly 
on the essential interest of his subject; 
but it depends to a greater extent on 
the skill with which he puts words to- 
gether, creates interest in himself.” 

This statement of the “value” of the 
art can be accepted as true only with a 
revised definition of the “function.” If 
we agree that the function of criticism 
at the present time is salesmanship, and 
many practitioners would in their can- 
did hours support that view, then*Mr. 
Macy is not far wrong in his statement 
of what its value depends upon. Its 
value depends not upon the soundness 
and worth of the commodity nor upon 
the soundness and worth of the ideas 
liberated in connection with it, but upon 
the “interest” which the salesman can 
arouse with regard to himself first, and 
then with regard to his commodity. 

Now, as a matter of fact, selling lit- 
erature, wholesale and retail, to a hun- 
dred million people, is at the present 
time the main business of those who 
write about books for the newspapers 
and magazines of the United States. It 
is a great and necessary business. It 
is an interesting “game.” It is best 
played by writers who have some ac- 
quaintance with literature, some ideas 
of their own, and a vivacious manner 
and personality. But this branch of 
salesmanship, eminently respectable as 
it may be made, is not properly called 
criticism; it is properly called book re- 
viewing. 

It is not fair to Mr. Macy to com- 
ment upon these book reviews as if they 
were serious pieces of criticism. With 
a few exceptions, the individual essays 
have no thesis. They are simply good 
selling talks. I will give two illustra- 
tions: 

“it is more than thirty years since 
Nietzsche’s work was finished and dark- 
ness fell upon that mighty intellect.” 
That is a first-rate opening sentence to 
aim at a “prospect.” Of course, by de- 
veloping and supporting the idea that 
Nietzsche’s was a “mighty intellect” it 
could be converted into a thesis. But 
Mr. Macy immediately leaves that idea 
and chats for a few pages on the small 
acquaintance with Nietzsche which 
English-speaking people have as yet 
exhibited. Then there are a few para- 
graphs about his ignorance of women, 
his glory in being misunderstood, his 
egotism, and his craving for recogni- 
tion, terminating with a quotation, in 
which the sage himself asserts his own 
intellectual preéminence: “I am the 
most powerful intellect of the age, con- 
demned to fulfill a stupendous mission.” 
After which, Mr. Macy remarks in con- 
clusion: “A man who can write like 
that of himself is the happiest of mor- 
tals, for he knows that he belongs 
among the immortals.” That is prob- 
ably an effective sales talk; but of criti- 
cism, as it appears to me, it is innocent. 

A critic who wrote in his essay on 
Shelley: “Arnold’s timid school-bred 
culture was impervious to any sort of 
revolutionary idea”—a critic who wrote 
that sentence would fairly be taken to 
task. The sentence is obviously untrue. 
Every one but the illiterate part of the 
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public knows that Arnold not only ac- 
cepted but actively propagated in his 
day “revolutionary” ideas in the field 
of theology and religion, and even to 
some extent in political and social fields, 
not to mention his advocacy of “birth 
control.” But to make assertions like 
this of Mr. Macy’s about Arnold is the 
prevailing fashion among our literary 
salesmen today. It is their “line.” I 
do not think such statements are neces- 
sarily dishonest. Frequently, I have 
no doubt, they are made in mere igno- 
rance. In a salesman wlio is loyally 
“boosting”. the current literary prod- 
uct, a little ignorance is not a serious 
disqualification. In fact, it is likely to 
increase his confidence and his vivacity, 
and so to heighten the interest which 
his “prospects” feel in him. Mr. Macy 
is a good literary salesman. 
Stuart P. SHERMAN 


phage papers make up the thirty- 
third volume of “Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology.” Professor C. R. 
Post, with the aid of Pearson’s edition 
of the “Fragments,” endeavors to dis- 
cover in the lost plays confirmation of 
those principles of “The Dramatic Art 


of Sophocles,” which he expounded in — 


the twenty-third volume of these 
studies. Relying, he protests, not on 
conjecture, but only on certain recon- 
structions, he finds evidence in the plots 
of the lost plays that Sophocles modi- 
fied the myths in adaptation to his 
predominant interest in character 
study, and for this reason began the 
dramatic action at an earlier point in 
the myth than A’schylus; that he usu- 
ally names his play after a strong- 
willed protagonist; and that he bases 
his plot on the Aristotelian tragic sin 
or flaw in the character of the hero and 
develops it to test, punish, and purify 
the will. Mr. Post renders these and 
his other conclusions very plausible. To 
decide whether he has proved them we 
should have to lose ourselves in the 
labyrinths of philological conjecture. 
He rightly says that we ought to study 
the fragments in order to complete our 
judgment of the poet. But no ingenuity 
of reasoning can make fragments equiv- 
alent to entire plays. 

Mr. Frank Brewster supplements his 
proof in volume thirty-one that Ithaca 
is Ithaca by an argument that Leucas 
is Same and Cephallonia, Dulichium be- 
cause Arkudi is Asteris. The objec- 
tion that Arkudi is not “in a strait” he 
circumvents by arguing that porthmot 
were not ferrymen, but common car- 
riers, and porthmos means not straits, 
but trade-route. 

Mr. Therman Los Hood’s paper 
on “Browning’s Ancient Classical 
Sources” gives chapter and verse by 
authors for all of Browning’s “discern- 
ible” references to Greek and Latin lit- 
erature. They range from Homer to 
Julius Pollux. Aristophanes is of 
course the most frequently mentioned, 
and for completeness’ sake Mr. Los Hood 
repeats in abbreviated form much of 
the material of Professor Jackson’s 
monograph on “Aristophanes’ Apology” 
in “Harvard Studies,” xx. 

PauL SHOREY 
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Giant Everbearin¢ 


¢-m Red Raspbert 


: 
A 


UPERIOR in every way to any raspberry 
under cultivation; absolutely hardy every- 
where; free from disease; most prolific, pro- 
“ducing from June until heavy frost continu- 
ously, strong branches loaded with immense 
clusters of luscious, meaty, large berries, of the 
finest aroma and containing but few seeds. 


Awarded medals and certificates by 
leading Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies, including the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York, The American In- 
stitute of New York, etc., etc. 


The plants we send out average three 
to four feet in height. The wood is at 
least a half inch thick, and on the clump 
of roots, several suckers may be found. 
They will bear fruit the first season 
planted, and they multiply rapidly. 


Strong Piants 


$ 3 for six, 
5 per dozen, 
40 per hundred. 





Safe delivery guaranteed in proper time for plant- 
ing if ordered now. Address Department K 21 





It is grown in 
the gardens of 


J. P. Morgan, 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


P. S. Du Pont, 
Wilmington, 
Delaware 


Chas. M. Schwab, 
Loretto, Pa. 


John D. 
Rockefeller, 
Pocantico Hills, 
m. = 


Wm. K. 
Vanderbilt, 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Henry Ford, 
Dearborn, 
Michigan 


and thousands of 
others who de- 
mand the world’s 
best. 


‘La France’ Raspberry Farm 


Stamford Conn. 


“ABSOLUTELY NO OTHER RASPBERRIES OR FRUITS 
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From the many things that savour of 
convention, it is with sharpened inter- 
est one comes upon Henry McCarter’s 
“Men’s Gods,” in which the artist not 
only has an idea to express, but has 
endeavored to invent a scheme for its 
expression. Paint may not be the me- 
dium when an idea is of the kind that 
in the second half of the Victorian 
period the younger generation was 
shrinking from as literary, nor has the 
artist succeeded in making his mean- 
ing altogether clear. One recognizes 
Christ and Buddha and Astarte, and 
one gropes after the identity of the 
other strange human, or animal, forms. 
But were this all the painting yielded 
of interest, there would be little to say 
of it. What holds one is the effort of 
the painter to convey his meaning by 
color, by the flame that runs through 
it, filling a wide space in the robes of 
one of the group, playing about the 
head of a demon-like creature, turning 
to golden glory in Christ’s crown of 
thorns. It is not very beautiful color; 
it is hardly more coherent in arrange- 
ment than the idea is in its interpreta- 
tion, but the scheme, no less than the 
motive, has originality and reveals a 
distinct attempt to say something in 
the language of paint, not merely to 
arrange a different combination of stu- 
dio properties and conventions. 

How suggestive it is in this originality 
will be the better understood by passing 
from it to Charles W. Hawthorne’s 
“American Motherhood,” which fills 
one of the most important centres and 
has been awarded the Walter Lippin- 
cott Prize. In this, too, the painter has 
his idea. He is painting the portrait 
of a mother and her son, but he would 
make it more than a portrait; he would 
symbolize in it all that is finest and 
most beautiful in not only the Mother 
but the American Mother. The idea no 
doubt developed as he studied the very 
American face of the very typical 
American woman who sat to him—typ- 
ical not of the modern “flapper” or 
“old guard,” but of the old-fashioned 
American who could value dignity and 
seriousness. To put this into the lan- 
guage of paint, Hawthorne could hit 
upon no more original scheme than an 
adaptation of the design used by many 
primitive painters of the Madonna and 
already adapted in our own time by 
Thayer, and, indeed, not unlike. Haw- 
thorne’s own scheme for his “First 
Mate,” also in the exhibition; while, to 
translate his idea into color, he was 
satisfied with a continental blue and 
green background for the unbroken 
vivid red of the woman’s gown. 

A number of canvases have already 
been seen in New York: George Bel- 
lows’s portrait of his mother, Leon 
Kroll’s “Morning in Midsummer,” 
Frieseke’s “Nude” among them. But 
to see these again is not to be struck 
by finer qualities than a first study dis- 
closed, and they do not lighten the feel- 
ing of depression. Nor does the pres- 
ence of Sargent come as a relief. The 
question is why it was thought worth 
while to exhibit his “Camps at Lake 
O’Hara,” which has no composition, no 
color, and is merely a clever sketch, 


_ balancing Henry B. Snell’s “Big Rock” 
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so well that at a first glance both seem 
the work of the same man. Novelty is 
the last thing one should look for in art, 
but something of the artist’s individu- 
ality one does demand, something of his 
character, of his personal attitude and 
emotion, before his subject, whatever 
this may be. 


Therefore, the slightest suggestion 
of a problem tackled by the painter 
because of its ‘special appeal to him, 
and worked out in the manner in 
which he thinks that special problem 
should be solved, is welcome. This is 
why one stops before John R. Grabach’s 
“The Village” with its difficult problem 
in perspective, rather too difficult for 
the artist, and its amusing, if not quite 
intelligible, study in whites, essayed 
again as amusingly, if not much more 
intelligibly in his “Washday in 
Spring.” This is why one has pleasure 
in Clifford Addams’ “The Ill Philoso- 
pher,” though what his eccentric prob- 
lem here was it is not easy to decide, 
and his “Troubadours,” a group of 
three figures that no one before him 
ever chanced upon in Venice. And this 
is why even George Biddle’s “Spearing 
Fish” arrests attention for, if the 
drawing in the figures of the three 
men is exaggerated, if the color is 
unpleasant, and the technique without 
refinement, if one can trace its inspira- 
tion to Cézanne and the Expression- 
ists, still he strikes a personal note in 
the rhythmical arrangement of the fig- 
ures and does so without sacrifice of 
appropriateness. 


Tradition most assuredly cannot be 
thrown over, as the modern rebel in 
art believes. No good would be accom- 
plished by making a clean sweep of the 
past as the most rabid and “advanced” 
have urged. Convention, within 
bounds, has its uses. But it is the 
abuse of convention, the complete sub- 
jection to tradition, that has driven 
the younger generation to the absurd- 
ity of the other extreme. Too many 
of our modern American exhibitions 
help, as the London Royal Academy 
and the Paris Salons have already 
helped, to account for the follies of the 
various groups of Independents. Where 
there is no personal emotion in the 
artist, there is no life in his art. But, 
on the other hand, to dishonor art by 
defying its traditions and conventions, 
is no proof of personal emotion. 

The sculpture at the Pennsylvania 
Academy is not more stimulating than 
the painting. But sculptors exhibit 
under a great disadvantage when not 
provided with a decent gallery. Only 
their smaller works can be_ shown. 
Still, all allowance made for this draw- 
back, the impression remains that 
sculpture is an art in which technical 
efficiency is achieved by many, but 
artistic accomplishment by few. 

To criticize the work of American 
artists is to be warned against “the 
‘oreign art fetish” or to be put on the 
»lack-list by the advertiser. But the 
American art that cannot face unbiased 
competition both at home and abroad 
has no health in it, nor will indiscrimi- 
nate praise supply a tonic. 

N. N. 
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A The Sensation of ‘‘Main Street’’! 


1923 
“Hit” 








MILLIONS WILL 
SEE IT 


Just Ready—Illustrated Edition $1.75 


Prodigal Daughters 


By Joseph Hocking 
A Story of Today’s ‘‘Little Women” 
GLORIA SWANSON The Famous Screen Star Says: 


“ ‘Prodigal Daughters’ deals with ‘Little Women’ of our own times. It serves 
as a mirror which will benefit them in no small way, held as it is by a friendly 
hand and reflecting accurately scenes and incidents that are familiar today. 


MILLIONS SHOULD 
READ IT! 


Signed Foreword by Gloria Swanson 





Religious-Book- Week Announcement! 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


“A marvelously lucid and vital book. Deals with the issues involved in a 
q forthright and stimulating manner, vital insight matching felicity of phrase, 
seeking, as a wise teacher, to make the past glide into the future without loss 

- of the precious inheritance of faith.”—Christian Century. $1.50. 


ATKINS The Undiscovered 
pe i a Country — 
BY GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, D.D. 
A groyp of addresses marked by distinction of 
style ae originality of approach. Dr. Atkins’ 


work, throughout, is marked by clarity of pre- 
sentation, polished diction and forceful i 


ing. 
CONWELL Unused Powers 
By RUSSELL H. 
: CONWELL, D.D. 
To ‘‘Acres of Diamonds,” ‘‘Why_ Lincoln 
Laughed,’’ Dr. Conwell has just added another 
volume of his choicest addresses, written out of 
the knowledge and wisdom of a man who has lo 
faced the stark realities of life. $1.25 


BOWIE The Road of the Star 
By.W. RUSSELL 
———— BOWIE, D.D. 

A volume of addresses which brings the message 
of Christianity with fresh and kindling -, 


pretation to the immediate needs of men. $1. 
Revealing Light 


BERRY By SIDNEY BERRY, M.A. 


A volume of addresses by the successor to Dr. 
Jowett at Birmingham, the underlying aim of 
which is to show what the Christian revelation 
means in relation to the great historic facts of 
the Faith. - -@& 


JOWETT God Our 


- Contemporary 
A Volume of Complete Addresses 
By JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D.D. 
Among the pulpit-giants of today Dr. Jowett has 
been given a high place. Every preacher will 
want at once this latest product of his fertile 
mind. $1.50 


AMAR 





New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 





Order from your jobber or 


Nee. Fleming H. Revell Company 








DAVIS Preaching by Layman 
Foreword by Roger W. 
Babson 
By PRES. OZORA S. DAVIS 
(Chicago Theological Seminary) 

A new book, is a layman’s manual of practical 
instruction, showing: Why Laymen Should Preach; 
Texts and Subjects; Sermon Style; Methods of 
“¥ollow-Up,”’ ete. $1.50 


. e 
HOLMES Between the Lines 
ni tte in Asia Minor 
By MARY CAROLINE HOLMES 
The chief events of the siege of the Urfa 
during the winter and spring of 1920, and the 
part the author and those associated with her 
played during the two years following. 


Illustrated. $1.50 
McLEOD The Revival of 
Wonder 
By MALCOLM J. McLEOD, D.D. 
Minister, Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, 
New York 








Dr. McLeod utilizes apt illustrations drawn 
from everyday life—from the fountains of litera- 
ture and from the commonly-shared cece | a 


humanity. 
New Tasks for 


BABSON Old Churches 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
Suggestions for the solution of today’s prob- 
lems, clearcut and courageous, regarding the phy. 
sical, social and spiritual salvation. $1.00 


KIRKLAND The Easter 


prensa: oe People 
A pen-picture of the Moraviam Celebratjon of 
the Resurrection. Reading her quiet, delightful 
descriptions, one imagines himself transported 
literally to a haunt of an ancient. peace, 
Illustrated. Paper Boards. 50c. 





Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
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Poetry Taught by Mail 


A Practical Course for all who wish to 
write salable poems for the magazine It 
teaches, THOROUGHLY, the EAE 























five lines, and we will prelimin- 
ary examination FREE OF CHARGE. e 
FREE PROSPECTUS, 

RINTED 
Maga- 
City. 
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Dialogs,Monologs, ‘Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How toStage aPlay 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening.Choruses, Darky Plays. (atelog Free. 
T. 8. DENISON & 00., 623 Se. Wabash, Yept. 1caao 





DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


134th Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-five Cents per share will be paid on 
Monday, April 16, 1928, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Friday, March 16, 1923. 

On account of the Annual Meeting of the stock- 
holders, the transfer books will be closed at the 
close of business on Friday, March 16, 1923, and 
re-opened at 10.00 A.M. on March 28, 1923. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 20, 1923. 
DIVIDEND 109. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 214 per cent on 
the’ capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on March 31, 1923, to the stock- 
holders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on March 3, 1923. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 

- JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 
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OUR books : 
merelyrefiect the 
system through 
which your book- 
keeping figures are 
obtained. Your ac- 
countants’ audit, 
therefore, to be 
fundamental, should 
be more of a survey 
of the system than 
of the books. 





SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 


41 PARK ROW 
New York 


Rockford Newark Jamestown 
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Chicago Washington Grand Rapids 
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BRONZE 


HONOR ROLL 
ot HISTORICAL TABLETS 


Write us your reguirements 


[REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS 














MOORE’S ‘8S SYSTEM 
In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 140 pages of information 
of great value to every one interested in office, 
factory, store, bank or outdoor record keeping. 
Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds, 


This Book FREE jren.reay*%y Atevnow tor your eovg 
John C. Moore Corporation, 2065 Stone St., Rochester,N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and Bound 
Record Keeping Devices. 
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Music 
TheGerman Visiting 
Company 


HE revelations made by the visit- 

ing company of Wagner singers 
from Germany at the Manhéttan Opera 
House did not prove to be by any means 
as astonishing as the managers of the 
enterprise promised us. These highly 
confident Teutons proclaimed for some 
time in advance of their descent upon 
our peaceful shores that they were com- 
ing here to show us how Wagner ought 
to be given. They were aware that 
we had heard the music dramas of the 
famous composer, but never quite cor- 


to them badly cut in order that they 
should fit themselves into the scheme 
of our daily lives. 

The first thing the newcomers found 
themselves obliged to do was to aban- 
don their purpose of beginning per- 
formances of the longer works at 6 
p. m. They learned that New York 
callously declined to consider any read- 
justment of its diurnal habits to meet 
the clarion call of German art. ‘So they 
determined to make cuts and begin 
later. Not only did they then announce 
certain performances for 7:30, but 
they were not ready to begin even at 
that time. They made their audiences 
wait every evening from twenty min- 
utes to half an hour, and that, too, in 
an auditorium so inadequately heated 
that women kept on their furs and men 
their overcoats. 


In spite of this, there were some 
merits in the performances. There 
were no singers of distinction, but sev- 
eral of respectable merits. Indeed, it 
would be possible to select two or three 
really excellent casts from this com- 
pany, but it was not possible to produce 
operas as fast as the management tried 
to do it and to give good performances 
all the time. The production of “Die 
Meistersinger,” with which the season 
opened, brought to notice a tenor named 
Robert Hutt, who disclosed a very 
agreeable voice, which he pushed un- 
mercifully from start to finish. There 
was a competent, though not highly 
impressive, Hans Sachs in Friedrich 
Plaschke. The other members of the 
cast were of the German stadt theatre 
calibre. The conductor, Leo Blech, of 
the Berlin Stadtoper, proved to be a 
genuine artist, but he had wretched 
orchestra of local union mechanics, who 
slaughtered the score. The visitors 
were, of course, prevented by the con- 
tract labor law from bringing their 
own orchestra. 

“Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” “Tris- 
tan und Isolde,” “Das Rheingold,” and 
“Der Fli gende Hollander,” as well as 
Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus,” were 
among the other offerings of this com- 
pany. No one of these works was given 
as well as it has customarily been done 
here. Eva van der Osten made an 
impression as Isolde, and Jacques 
Urlus, formerly of the Metropolitan, 


rectly. And we had always listened | 
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DeafCan Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion announces the perfection of a remark- 
able device which has enabled thousands 
of deaf persons to hear as well as ever. 
The makers of this wonderful device say 
it is too much to expect you to believe 
this so they are going to give you a chance 
to try it at home. They offer to send it 
by prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free 
trial. They do not send it C. O. D.—they 
require no deposit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and 
risk, They are making this extraordinary offer 
well knowing that the magic of this little instru- 
ment will so amaze and delight the user that the 
chances of its being returned are very slight. 
Thousands have already accepted this offer and 
report most gratifying results, There’s no longer 
any need that you should endure the mental and 
physical strain which comes from a constant ef- 
fort to hear. Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
which all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take 
your place in the social and business world to 
which your talents entitle you arid from which 
your affliction has, in a measure, excluded you. 
Just send your name and address to The Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation, 1320 Candler Build- 
ing, New York, for descriptive literature and re- 
auest blank. 


TWO DOLLARS 


TWO DOLLARS will help to make 
possible an industrial education for 
a colored boy or girl in the back- 
woods of Mississippi and will bring 
to you the new book, “Piney Woods 
and Its Story.” Published by Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. Introduc- 
tion by S. S. McClure. Address 


LAURENCE C. JONES, Prin. 
Piney Woods: School Braxton, Miss. 




















UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado, Summer Quarter 1923 
First Term, June 18 to July 25. Second Term, July 26 to 

August 31 


_ In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer study 


and recreation. Courses in Liberal Arts, Law, Medicine. Ophthal- 
mology, Engineering and Vocational subjects. Able faculty. 
Eminent lecturers, Attractive courses for teachers. Living ex- 
penses reasonable. Address Registrar for catalogue. 








GATES TOURS TO EUROPE 


[NCLUDING Paris, London and the Medi- 
terranean—30 days of delightful Euro- 
pean travel for as little as $425. Longer 
tours up to $1100, ranging from 30 to 80 
days. Sailings from May to September. 
Comfort combined with economy 

Gates Tours, founded in 1892, are planned 
with the idea of giving their patrons comfort 
combined with economy. 

Let us send you complete information 
about Gates Tours to Europe next summer. 
Write for Booklet N-4. 

GATES TOURS - Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost’’ 

225 Fifth Avenue. New York 
London . Paris . 


Rome 








Clark’s 20th Mediterranean Cruise 

June 27, specially chartered ‘‘Baltic,’’ 23,884 

tons; 61 days, $600 up including _ hotels, 

guides, drives, fees. Stop-overs in Europe. 
SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE. 

F.C. CLARK Times Building NEW YORK 


158 Genuine Foreign Stamps 
Mexico War issues, Venezuela, Salvador and { 

India Service, Guatemala, China, etc. ONLY Cc 
Finest Approval Sheets 50 to 60%. Agents Wanted. 











came back in good vocal condition. The 





Big 72 page Lists Free. We buy Stamps. Estab. 29 vrs. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 137, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Rheingold” presentation had some 
merits, the chief of which was the 
ensemble spirit of it. The scenery, too, 
was good and well suited to the stage. 
The “Flying Dutchman” was given 
with such impressive gloom that prob- 
ably every person who heard it for the 
first time fervently hoped that he would 
never hear it again. The whole season 
limped rather than marched. It bristled 
with expedients and last resort efforts. 
There was nothing distinguished in it. 
The company will depart leaving be- 
hind a wonder as to why it ever came. 
Of course those who speculate on 
such matters naturally suspect that it 
was an experiment to test the possi- 
bility of establishing a permanent Ger- 
man operatic institution here. Per- 
haps the experiment satisfied the Ger- 
mans and they may be prepared to 
defray the expense of another season 
next winter. But it is certain that the 
general public will bestow a very small 
fragment of its attention on such do- 
ings as these recent performances. 


At the Metropolitan on February 14 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza produced another of 
the novelties listed for this season. 
This was a three-act opera called 
“Anima Allegra,” by a young com- 
poser, Franco Vittadini. It is his first 
produced work. The story tells of an 
old, stiff, gloomy home into which a 
young girl long absent returns and 
which, after many shocks and alarms, 
she stirs into cheerfulness. It is the 
sweetest opera ever heard. There is 
not a single angry passion, not one 
thrill of devastating emotion, not one 
burst of ecstasy. The people are all 
perfectly proper. The old lady of the 
castle and her major domo cultivate a 
sort of Puritan melancholy, with 
family prayers and long faces. Their 
shocks when the girl brings song and 
laughter into their presence are the 
most savage outbursts of elemental 
humanity in the story. 

The old woman has a light-minded 
son, who finds life at home a bore and 
goes off to Granada to see bull fights 
and flirt with the majas. When he 
sees: Consuelo, his returned cousin, he 
becomes a perfectly good home-keeping 
youth. In the end he is betrothed to 
her and mama embraces them both 
with placid contentment. 

Young Mr. Vittadini composes melo- 
diously and fluently. The second act, 
which shows Consuelo and her friends 
visiting a gypsy fair, contains all the 
life of the work. Here we meet with 
vivacity in the song, and there is some 


good Spanish dance music to which the ' 


bewitching Rosina Galli contributes 
some of her most picturesque art. 
Lucrezia Bori sings and acts Consuelo 
charmingly. She wears ravishing cos- 
tumes and advantageously displays her 
physical attractions. Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, a new tenor, moves comfortably 
through the réle of Pedro the lover, 
and emits many interesting high tones. 
But there is nothing important about 
this work except the undeniable fact 
that the audience ate its candy with 
avidity. That made it a success. 

W. J. HENDERSON 
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Plan Your European Trip NOW 


Whatever Your Travel rer 
we can meet them ” 


UST what your individ- 

ual tastes and means 
require for your European 
trip is certainly available 
among the complete ocean 
transportation facilities of 
our famous White Star— 
Red Star — American — 
White Star Dominion 
and Atlantic Transport 
Lines. 


Our agents can provide 
what you want, whether a 
de luxe suite on the Olympic, 
Homeric, the world’s larg- 
est ship Majestic (holder of 
the speed record to the Con- 
tinent), the palatial, new 


INTERNATIONAL 










Deck scene_on 
+ White Star Liner. 


Belgenland, or extremely 
moderate priced accommo- 
dations on one of our many 
comfortable cabin ships. 


Our complete ocean serv- 
ices offer five sailings 
weekly to English ports, 
three to France, and one 
each to Ireland, Belgium 
and Germany. 


ARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 

















The 


Brunswick 


Boylston Street 
At Clarendon 








L.C.PRIOR. 





The 
Lenox 





Boylston Street 
At Exeter 








Every 





—essential to the comfort and enjoyment of your stay here is assiduously 
studied and personally attended to at these two distinguished hotels. 
Near everything worth while in Boston. Unrivalled Cuisine. 


Want 























tux] HOTEL WOLCOTT 


Mies) ‘Fifth Avenue and Thirly First Street 


NEW YORK 


Gentrally Located 
Gomfortable 
elicious Foo 
Room-running water $2.50 & $3 
Room-with bath $350 & $4 
Suites from $8 to $10 


Appointments 
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free 
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WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM €Masterkey to, au 

Languages, Prim- 
ers, 23 languages, $1.94 each language: Arabic, 
Bohemian, Bulgarian, Cantonese, Chindau, Dan- 
ish, Dutch, English, Scotch English, French, 
German, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Latin, 
Panjabi, Polish, Portuguese, Rumanian, Russian, 
Sechuana, Spanish, Swedish, Pronunciation- 


Tables, 94 languages, 30c each language. Lan- 
guages Publishing Co., 8 W. 40th St., New York. 





GET P AY for your stories. and articles. 

Copyright book by Editor, 
“How to Write for Pay,’’ FREE. Write now. 
No’ obligation. Press Syndicate, 973 Times Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Independent invites inquiries from its read- 
ers portebaineg to travel for pleasure, health or 





business, 
THE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
140 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Orlando 
is Calling You 


Do you want to get away 

From the grind of every day— 

From the drudgery of things you have to do? 
Do you want to settle down 

Near a lively, busy town, | 

Where the joy of living will appeal to you? 


Do you want to scent the breeze 

Coming through the orange trees? 

Do you want to hear the birds call—loud 
and clear? 

Are you seeking perfect health 

That’s combined with certain wealth 

And an income from an orange grove each 
year? 


Do you want a piece of land 

That will grow to beat the band 

All the different garden crops that you 
enjoy ? 

Do you want to make a “Nest,” 

And a permanent bequest s 

For the future welfare of each girl and boy? 


Do you want a sunny clime _ 

Where there’s fishing all the time? ; 

Where there’s ducks and deer and quai: 
and other game? 

Where the summer climate’s cool, 

And within each lake and pool, 

You can swim in January—just the same? 

‘ 

Do you want to buy this land 

On an easy-payment plan, jl 

With about your monthly outlay for cigars? 

Do you want to read a book 

That will make you want to look 

On the finest land that lays beneath the 
stars? 


Send a letter right away; 

Put it in the mail today, 

We will send this Booklet absolutely FREE. 
After you have read it through, 

If a thought occurs to you— 

Just address another letter here to me. 

We will answer, straight and true, 
Questions that occur to you. 

We have nothing to evade or to conceal. 
On an Orange County Farm 

Life will take on added charm, 

And you'll never lack a dollar—nor a meal. 
Send for our Big, FREE Illustrated Book— 
“TWENTY ACRES AND PLENTY.” It 
tells of almost unbelievable profits made 
from trucking and fruit-growing in our 
part of FLORIDA. Also about sick-and- 
out-of-work Clauses, and other protective 


features of our contract. Address Sylvester 
E. Wilson, Dept. J-2, Orlando, Florida. 


Church Wants Loan 


F not less than $500, 

and not over $1,000 
wanted by church. 
Torun six months or 
more. Will pay legal 
rate in this State, 10 
per cent. 


For particulars write L.L.S. 


1406 Park Avenue 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Drama 


Manhattan Explorations and Discoveries 


HE theatrica] continent of the typ- 

ical Broadway playgoer is bounded 
on the extreme south by Herald Square, 
on the east by Sixth Avenue, on the 
west by Eighth; his north pole is 
the Century Theatre; but seldom in 
search of entertainment does he pene- 
trate beyond Columbus Circle. As a 
great adventure he may permit him- 
self on rare occasions to be conveyed 
to the Neighborhood Playhouse, in 
Grand Street, or to the Provincetown 
Players’ Theatre, off Washington 
Square—but these institutions express 
themselves more or less in the idiom 
Broadway understands. On the whole, 
it is within the narrow confines of 
this thin stratum of Manhattan that 
we seek our dramatic nourishment. 
New York playgoers are docile, loyal, 
well-drilled, well-trained “privates” in 
the army of the Broadway theatre- 
machine. We are mobilized by a vast 
staff of superior officers—publicity ex- 
perts, press agents, ticket speculators 
and agents, salesmen of new thrills 
and old, liaison officers of various types, 
reviewers and critics. These gentle- 
men awaken and direct our enthusi- 
asms, intensify our curiosities, in short, 
“sell” the theatre to us, so that we 
crowd about the box offices, or pay huge 
sums to speculators for theatrical 
neurishment and dramatic. edification. 
High prices in no way curb our enthu- 
siasm; indeed, in the esthetics of 
Broadway, expense is a “co-efficient” 
of beauty; a bit of inside information 
about the weekly stipend of the star is 
apt to increase our respect for her 
talent. 

However, it would be quite unfair to 
suggest that the Broadway playgoer is, 
in the complex Marxian sense, “ex- 
ploited” or cheated. The Broadway 
theatre is of.a standardized efficiency— 
efficiently expensive, it is true, but on 
the whole thoroughly satisfactory to its 
audiences. It provides standardized 
amusement and edification, just as the 
great metropolitan hotels supply stand- 
ardized meals. The quality is good; 
though perfunctory, the service is ade- 
quate. Our only criticism is that the 
magnitude of the operation precludes 
anything like creative or personal ex- 
pression. No: I do not deign to criti- 
cise the superior officers of our Broad- 
way army. I only regret that they 
keep us so busy, and in the long run 
so standardize. our theatrical palate, 
that we lose all appetite for exploring 
the theatres of Manhattan outside the 
Broadway zone. We like novelties, but 
they must be discovered for us, brought 
to us, served to us in the typical Broad- 
way fashion. 

Every year the Broadway intelli- 
gentsia visit the Continent; they come 
back and tell us all about European 
stagecraft. As though we needed to 
leave Manhattan for that! We can 
learn nearly all about foreign theatres 
by staying home. We need no Gordon 


Craig to tell about Italian marionettes. 


We have Sicilian marionettes of our 
own down in Mulberry Street. From 
them and their audiences, one may 
learn much more about the theatre 
than is dreamed of in the philosophy 
of poor dear Gordon, that oracle of 
Rapallo. Nor is it necessary to study 
the commedia dell’arte from the doc- 
tor’s thesis of some ambitious young 
lady. You may find this, too, in Man- 
hattan, if you possess the curiosity. In 
the Galleria Umberto in Naples one is. 
most apt to find an American motion 
picture; but 
Bowery, one may hear the latest songs 
from the Piedigrotti. And did we not 
have, in Thirty-fifth Street, the best 
of Jacques Copeau’s repertoire long 
before it was given in the Rue du Vieux 
Colombier? 

Broadway’s present enthusiasm for 
the Moscow Art Theatre is perhaps 
based not so much on the intrinsic 
merits of Stanislavsky’s troupe as 
upon the relief it affords our jaded 
Broadway appetites. With all due 
admiration for the Muscovites, and in 
no spirit of derogation, New York 
theatre-goers already have an almost 
unequalled opportunity to vary their 
regulation Broadway diet. Ineradica- 
ble among one’s memories of the thea- 
tre in Mimi Aguglia’s performance in 
“Malia”—in a ramshackle old theatre 
on the Bowery. Another vivid memory 
is of the Russian Paul Orlenev as 
Brand and Raskolnikov, performed in 
a draughty old barn in East Fourth 
Street, with the temperature somewhere 
near the freezing point. But Orlenev’s 
Raskolnikov remains in one’s memory 
even more than the cold. The achieve- 
ment of these artists seems all the more 
amazing in view of the extraordinary 
handicaps under which they played— 
handicaps which would have caused the 
immediate surrender of Broadway 
actors and audiences. 

The explorer of theatrical Manhat- 
tan derives no small satisfaction when 
he makes independent little discoveries 
of his own. Inevitably he discovers 
Farfariello, that amazing manifesta- 
tion of Italian New York, with his 
vivid caricatures of all types of Little 
Italy. Theatrical journalists period- 
ically “discover” this machiettista, 
who is now to be found in his own 
theatre in Fourteenth Street. To one 
accustomed to Broadway speed, his 
vaudeville show drags lamentably. The 
audience is sombre, gloomy, unre- 
sponsive. There are long, almost inter- 
minable waits, a funereal patience, 
broken only by Farfariello, who, with 
crude, telling, and relentless strokes, 
may offer his newest creation, entitled 
“la regina dei bootleggers.” 

Broadway revue has commandeered 
most of the former stars and specialists 
of vaudeville. But even in the immense 
variety houses which lie scattered over 
our little island, one may make occa- 
sional discoveries. Even the vaude- 
ville star’ who occasionally reappears 
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Vaperaticted 
TOURS TO EUROPE 


Large choice of escorted tours; fre- 
quent departures; itineraries of various 
lengths; wide range in fares according 
to tour. Best leadership. 


Complete, pre-arranged Independent 
Travel—at all times—covering trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, 
sightseeing, guide service, motor and 
airplane tours, etc., for families, indi- 
viduals and small parties. 

Exclusive features, with the unique 
services of COOK’S Organization and 
its competent local staff at every 
main point. 

COOK’S Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 

MEDITERRANEAN 


by S.S. TUSCANIA from New York 
June 30. A magnificent itinerary — 
63 days, 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway New York 561 Fifth Ave. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 


























ATLANTIC CITY 


Quiet— Homelike—Delightful 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk 


Vernon Room 
March Musicales 


Every Saturday evening thru 
March, by celebrated members 
of the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Operas-and other eminent con- 
cert artists:— 


Paul Althouse, Rudolph Bochco, 
Madeline Brard, Clara Deeks, 
Giuseppe de Luca, Beniamino Gigli, 
Helen Hobson, Susanne Keener, 
Queena Mario, Erwin Nyiregyhazi, 
Lucille Orrell, Paul Ryman, John 
Charles Thomas, Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Raoul Vidas. 





LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Write for Folders. MakeReservations. 
American Plan. Always Open. 
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in vaudeville is more satisfying in the 
less expensive atmosphere. The recent 
death in London of Marie Lloyd evokes 
some of the best writing on the English 
theatre in recent years. As an artist, 
Marie Lloyd was loved and appre- 
ciated. New York has produced no 
artist of the type or vitality of Marie 
Lloyd. But Fanny Brice is an indi- 
genous product of New York, and 
emphatically worthy of study and crit- 
ical appreciation. In such an enter- 
tainment as the Ziegfeld Follies, Miss 
Brice has never had an opportunity to 
emerge to her full stature. I prefer 
to seek her in the democratic atmos- 
phere of some vaudeville theatre out- 
side the Broadway zone, where the non- 
essentials of expensive scenery and 
costume are dispensed with, and one 
may enjoy her songs and impersona- 
tions unhampered by chorus girls and 
such impedimenta. 


Or penetrate into the jungle of Har- 
lem. You may there, in a theatre 
where the audience is colored (if all 
of the performers are not), discover 
the newest star of the Negro theatre, 
Florence Mills first attracted Broad- 
way attention in “Shuffle Along,” and 
even tonight she may be found in one 
of those hectic midnight cabarets of 
the “Fifties.” But to judge of her 
merits on the artistic plane, you must 
journey to Harlem, where she has been 
appearing as the star of a vaudeville 
bill. There is a flutter of preliminary 
applause from the crowded house when 
the cards are changed and the name 
of “Florence Mills” is announced. A 
slim figure in a gingham apron appears. 
She might serve as the model for 
Aubrey Beardsley’s Salome; but she is 
more dazzling, more vivid, more exotic. 
Her songs are cynically pungent, of 
her own people, or more deeply pathetic, 
sung inavoice expressively true. Her 
gestures reveal a fine and intelligent 
discrimination, the nuance of the true 
artist rather than the merely intuitive 
guess of inherent but undeveloped tal- 
ent. In her“field, Florence Mills seems 
to some of us as gifted an artist as the 
Guilbert of the period of les gants 
noirs. Whether she is or not, whether 
her possibilities of future development 
are as great, is really beside the point. 
In justice to her as an artist and as a 
popular favorite, and basically in the 
interests of the American theatre, we 
should do everything in our power to 
encourage her progress. 


Such explorations as these lead us 
far from Broadway and the “legiti- 
mate” drama. But once in a while 
they are necessary, if only to remind 
us that, in spite of its seeming superi- 
ority, its splendid isolation, its sophis- 
ticated provincialism, Broadway is not 
unrelated to these humbler, lowlier 
temples of Thespis. The American 
theatre is and must be rooted in the 
soil of the people; and in these play- 
houses one may study the truly popular 
theatre. If we would fully appreciate 


the highest attainment of drama, we 
must know and appreciate this, even 
as we must know folklore and popular 
ballad to enjoy the highest flights of 
the poet of genius. 

ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 
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Fastest 
- Time to the 


ORIENT 


from Seattle 


F you are going to.the Orient, 

travel on one of the new and 
magnificent U. S. Government 
“*President’’ ships! They make the 
fastest time between the United 
States and the Orient—only eleven 
steaming days from the great port 
of Seattle to Yokohama! 

If you don’t know aboutthe ships 
of this great fleet, the President 
Grant, President Jefferson, 
President McKinley, Presi- 
dent Madison and President 
Jackson, send the information 
blank below. You will receive a 
complete description of your ships 
with actual photographs of the ex- 
quisite interiors. Find out about 
these sumptuous ocean liners op- 
erated for the Government by the 
Admiral Oriental Line. You incur 
no obligation. 

Send This Blank Now 


ca as 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Information Office oe D.C. 





Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 
booklet giving travel facts and also information regarding 
the U. S. Government ships. I am considering a trip to 
The Orient (1) to Europe 1 to South America 1). I 
would travel Ist class L) 2d 0 3d 2. 


If1 go date will be about 





My Name. 














My Street No. or R.F.D. 
State. J 


| ton 
For reservations address local agents or 


The Admiral Oriental Line 
L. C. Smith Bldg... . Seattle, Wash. 
653 Market St. «. . San Francisco, Cal. 
112 W. Adams St... . Chicago, Iii. 
17 State Street New York City 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 


Head of the 


English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 
. Sentence Work on the Entire Contents. 


ro 


o 
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10. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


tr 


Every pupil in the class will prepare to 
answer all of the following questions. The 
pupil will give every answer, whether oral 
or written, in the form of a complex sen- 
tence, or such other type’ of sentence as 
the teacher may request. 

What does the article, “Woodrow Wilson 
Again”, say concerning the proper rela- 
tion between ideals and achievement? 
What attitude toward their elders would 
the writer of “At Home with the Lether- 
heds” like to see encouraged? 

How does Ellis Parker Butler use the dis- 
covery of the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen as a 
basis for modern satire? 

Why are the “Pious Books of Yesterday” 
objectionable today? Read the article by 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings. 

Why does Mr. Parker call his article about 
New York City theatres ‘Manhattan Ex- 
plorations and Discoveries”? 

What is the most important news of the 
week concerning Europe? 


What serious situation confronts the people 


of the United States? 

What is the meaning of the poem called 
“Joy”? 

In what respects is the poem called ‘“Im- 
pudence” vivid? ' 
What reasons lead you to believe that one 
of the books mentioned in the book reviews 
would be suitable for your school library? 
Tell what reasons lead you to believe that 
any one article in this number of The In- 
dependent is especially important at the 
present time. 

What reasons lead you to believe that any 
one article is especially applicable to your 
own life? 

In what respects might the editors of your 
school periodical use this number of The 
Independent as a model? 


What good principles of advertising are 
illustrated in any advertisement in this 
number? 


In one sentence present the thought that 
is suggested by any picture in The Inde- 
pendent. 


. Woodrow Wilson Again. 
3. iid 


Mr. Root urged the importance of the 
people of this country becoming educated 
to an intelligent understanding of inter- 
national affairs.’”” What are you yourself 
doing to become somewhat acquainted with 
what is going on in the world? 

What does Mr. Franklin say about the 
difficulties of forming trustworthy judg- 
ments on important matters of thought? 
What should be the proper attitude of an 
educated person toward matters of world- 
wide importance? 

What would be the result if every citizen 
of the United States would pay great at- 
tention to the quality of the public men 
who do so much to shape public policy? 
What does Mr. Franklin mean when he 
speaks of maturity of thought as being 
more important than the acquisition of 
specific knowledge? 

Mr. Wilson is said to have taken part in 
a mighty drama. Shakespeare told the 
story of Henry V in the form of a play. 
Suggest the acts and scenes of a play in 
which Woodrow Wilson will be the prin- 
cipal character. Make your play lead to 
a climax and to a suitable conclusion. 
What high praise does the article give to 
Mr. Wilson? 

What pertinent criticism does the article 
make? 


. At Home With the Letherheds. 


What does the story satirize? 

Point out some of the characteristics of 
modern child-training that do not meet 
with the approval of Mr. Rolfe. 

What attitude toward children would Mr. 
Rolfe like to see become common? 

Write a somewhat similar story in which 
you satirize some characteristic of modern 
home or school life that you think is in 
need of reform. 


. Judge Hooper on Tut-ankh-Amen. 


Read aloud the paragraph that you think 
most humorous. What rhetorical devices 
give the humor? 

“What’s digging up a dead king compared 
with the way many of our novelists are 
digging up the dirty hidden things of our 
souls?” What characteristic of modern 


fiction and biography is Mr. Butler critiz- 
ing? 


By 


History, Civics and 
Economics 
AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


1. Woodrow Wilson Again. 
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Show how “Mr. Wilson was clothed with 
a power and charged with a responsibility, 
such as have rarely fallen to the lot of 
one man in the whole course of history.” 
What qualities of Woodrow Wilson are 
freely acknowledged by the author? 
Describe Mr. Lane’s criticisms of Wilson. 
What fundamental defects of Mr. Wilson 
does Mr. Franklin emphasize? 


. Domestic Affairs. 


Review the subject of Rural Credits Legis- 
lation and describe the present situation. 
Show how “the farmer has suffered enough 
in the past from unsafe banking systems.” 
Show how the Federal Reserve System avoids 
“excessive centralization” in banking. 
How do Farm Loan Banks differ from 
National Banks? 
Rural Credits Legislation give additional 
aid to that granted through the Farm Loan 
Bank? ; 

Explain “‘filibuster,” “bill in conference.” 
State the editor’s reasons for opposing the 
Ship Subsidy Bill (editorial paragraph). 
What does he recommend? 

What reservations does Secretary Hughes 
recommend as the conditions under which 
the United States might properly partici- 
pate in the World Court? 

What American jurist is now a member of 
the World Court? 


Railroads and Labor Unions. 


Explain “the guarantee period.” 

Explain the point at issue between the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and its opposing 
employees. Show the reasons for the atti- 


What features of the. 


» 
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tude of each side. Why were the employees 
not a unit in their policy 

Show how the decision of the Supreme 
Court defined the authority of the Railway 
Labor Board. 

In your own words state the meaning of: 
“The immediate issue is, where does the 
‘moral sanction’ of public opinion rest?” 
What are the objections to the policy ex- 
emplified in the cut-rate mileage books? 
(Editorial paragraph.) 


France and Germany, 
Arbiters and Others. 


In what way is the situation improving for 
the French? Which difficulties are still in 
full force? 5 

Trace the route of the railroads mentioned 
through the most important cities named. 
Show upon what France relies in ‘‘a long- 
drawn-out struggle.” 

Describe the purposes and means of the 
“recovery of the German paper mark.” 
Explain how the recovery of the mark 
would tend to accomplish each of the pur- 
poses named. : 
Discuss the charge that the recovery shows 
that “Germany’s alleged bankruptcy was 
all a sham.” 

Discuss the wisdom of “an attempt to 
force mediation and revision of terms 
upon France before such efforts are ac- 
ceptable.” 


Self-Appointed 


V. Self-Determination, Heavenly Maid; Po- 


wr _ 
pee) . 


land and Lithuania. 


Locate on the map Memel, Poland, Lithu- 
ania. 

Explain the meaning of “another province 
is added to rmania Irredenta.” Give 
several illustrations of Germania Irredenta. 
Show the relations of Memel to trade con- 
nection with Russia before the World War. 
Describe the political relations of the pres- 
ent government of. Lithuania with Soviet 
Russia and explain their bearing on Polish 
relations. 

Describe the situation in the neutral zone. 


- Exposing the Inter-Church Report. 


What differences between the Report and 
the Analysis of the Report are here shown? 
How does the reviewer criticize each side? 
What difficulties in finding the truth about 
social and economic conditions are here 
illustrated ? 
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You can enjoy an ocean voyage on palatial steamers, 
and yet, because of the short trip, reserve the best part 
of your vacation in this veritable wonderland. 


A line addressed to the “Vacation Club” will bring you 
a beautiful descriptive booklet and full particulars as 
to how in return for a few of your spare hours each 
week you can spend your next vacation in Bermuda, all 
transportation charges (first class passage and meals) 
paid. Bermuda is at its best at Easter time. 


“VACATION CLUB” 
140 Nassau St., New York City 
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A TRIP TO 


\ BERMUDA q 
QZ" ATNOEXPENSE 24-22... 


Have you ever really pictured the fascination of 
Bermuda? A trip of only two days duration will take 
you from snowbound winter to a climate of June at its 
best. Or you can escape the summer’s heat, oppressive 
through its humidity and find in Bermuda a dry trop- 
ical evenness of temperature that must be experienced 
to fully appreciate its delights. 























